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Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” &§ 
The Author & Journalist 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By MARGARET A BARTLETT, Publisher 


WHEN I read the Alger-like story 
of David A. Smart, president of 
Esquire, Inc., publisher of Esgusre. 
Coronet, and Apparel Arts, 1 re- 
called the term New Englanders 
had for a child who was bright, 
quick, eager to learn and to do 
things. It was smart. Surely back 
in Mr. Smart’s ancestry there must 
hase been some man so smart that 
the name became fastened on him. 

Without benefit of shorthand, 
David Smart, then 19, got himself a job as stenog- 
rapher on the Chicago Tribune. He simply took the 
words out of his boss’s mouth-—and put better ones 
down on paper. 

A little later hesmoved up to the Classified depart- 
ment where he became so good he was ‘‘kicked up- 
stairs’ to a regular job at less than one-third what he 
had been making selling ads. He walked out. 

It was from selling posters after World War 1, in 
which as an artilleryman he won a citation for brav- 
ery, that he conceived the idea of a trade magazine in 
the men’s apparel field—Apparel Arts. Then came 
Esquire. But Smart didn’t like the first issue: he 
wasn’t satisfied even though the success of the issue 
made the overall success of the magazine assured. To 
suit him, it had to be better, and better, and better. 
It might satisfy the readers, but it had to satisfy Smart 

. and, it is said, #t 7s ten times as easy to satisfy 
the public as it is to please him. 

But today, that Esquire which David Smart didn't 
like at first is by far the outstanding magazine of its 
kind in the world. Its appeal is to male readers of 
above average intelligence, but in no sense pedantic. 
Its aim is to entertain more than to educate, yet the 
field of male appeal is wide, with consequent variety 
in the subject matter of articles and stories. First re- 
quirement for fiction is that it be a good story. It may 
be highly humorous, dramatic, emotional, long or 
short. 

Every month about 10 general articles are used, 
covering a wide range of subjects with appeal to men, 
and several sports articles (which should be prepared 
from three to five months in advance of publication 
date). Only an occasional witty or strongly emotional 
verse is used. Pictorial features are done on assign- 
ment. 

What type of material is most scarce? Frederick 
Birmingham, managing editor, answered this: Humor 
of the sophisticated Esquire variety. 


Margaret A. 
Bartlett 


Editorial offices are at 366 Madison Ave., New 
York. 
A A A 
Fred Litten of the School of Journalism, North- 


western University, writer of many short stories and 
books, and a favorite A. & J. contributor, will please 
his many friends with his article ‘The Old Produc- 


tion Line.” 
a AA 
A reader takes us to task for not properly differen- 
tiating in our articles betweeh poetry and verse. She 
probably has just cause, fi 


verse and poetry are. 


loosely used. Still some verse is $uch excellent poetry, 
and some poetry such terrible verse that I often won- 
der who knows where verse ends and poetry begins. 
It is verse with no apology that Dick Hayman writes 
about in “Weighing Light Verse.’ Recently his col- 
lected light verse was published under the title ‘“Quix- 
otic Quips and Quatrains.”” He has appeared in Coun- 
try Gentleman, Judge, New York, Journal-American, 
Pack O' Fun, Peek, Personal Romances, Ranch Ro- 
mances and other publications. Under another name, 
he publishes “short stories, articles, and (note the 
word) poetry.” This is the first time we have had 
the market for light verse segregated. 
A A 


Marco A. Almazan (“Write South, Young Man, 
But Do It Well") was born in Mexico City but came 
to this country at an early age, starting schooi in 
Brooklyn. In 1929 his family returned to Mexico, 
where Marco entered a British school continuing the 
study and practice of the English language. He ob- 
tained his Bachelor of Law and Social Sciences degree 
at National University of Mexico, and’ continued the 
study of Law at the Faculty of Jurisprudence in Mex- 
ico City. But writing had a stronger call than law. 
Now he lives in “this charming Southern city of New 
Orleans’ where he serves as Latin American editor 
for South, The Magazine of Travel to the South. and 


free-lances. 

There’s variety in this issue! Joseph C. Salak writes 
on the profit he has found in hobby writing. Since 
we accepted the article he has reported numerous sales 
of hobby articles to Profitable Hobbies, Tip Top Sales- 
man, Challenge, ‘Wake of the News’ department of 
the Chicago Tribune. . . . Grace G. Fisher (“Script 
Was Written By—’’) happily married mother of “a 
fine son and lovely just-out-of-high-school daughter,” 
is enjoying a Fellowship in radio awarded her at the 
University of Chicago. She has had “seven exciting 
years in radio,” but still slips in occasional fillers, chil- 
dren’s stories, and even verse. Her home is in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Her chief hobby is people. She 
loves folks! . . . “Money in Little Experiences’’ by 
Lee Jackson, and “Should We Copy Bible Writers?” 
by Montgomery Mulford complete our effort for the 
month to have something special for each type of 
reader. 

Verse so often gets crowded out! But this month 
we have four rhymed bits to bring a smile to your 
face. We're preening our feathers a bit. Two of the 
contributors—Pratt and Dewhurst---are Saturday Exve- 
ning Post names. 

A aA A 


A trade journal editor-friend of long standing wrote 
me recently, “It seems as if every veteran, male and 
female, has developed a flair for writing, as we are 
receiving far more material than ever before. Most of 
these writers know nothing about the field and little 
about business paper writing. Some of the manu- 
scripts are almost impossible.” 

I forgot to tell you somewhat back that the A. 6 J. 
had again worked with the Hadley School of Corre- 
spondence for the Blind in issuing a market list in 
Brail This time the January verse market list was 
coveréd. It was a pleasure to bear the expense of un- 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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If your material 1s salable, we'll sell it to the best 

possible markets at best possible rates, and cover sale 

7 of additional rights through our offices in Hollywood, 
London, and other cities. If your material is unsalable 
as it stands but can be repaired, we'll give you detail- 
by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may. 
without additional charge, return it to us for sale. And 
if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid 
those errors in future material. We report within one 
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PRODUCTION is a headache! 

The author who made that statement wasn’t tell- 
ing me! In 1931 I turned out (perhaps ground out 
is a better word) about two stories a week. Seventy- 
four of them sold, so I did pretty well financially, but 
the headache was practically permanent. 

What to write about? Where to tap the vein of 
story ore? Painful thoughts these, and the greater 
the production the more often they recur. Also comes 
this happy little query: will the vein be lost alto- 
gether — and when? These are strictly professional 
nightmares, but the Number One Problem for every 
author, professional or amateur, is— what to write 
about. 

Of course there are individuals whose life exne- 
rience has been unique, and has thus provided them 
with story stuff. Joseph Conrad knew the sea as only 
a sailor knows it, and much of his writing came out 
of experience. Jack London capitalized on the typ- 
ically American career of hobo. 

But the work and play of a majority of us has 
little color. Ninety-nine percent (I will not guar- 
antee this figure) of living is routine, and even 
though it may be pleasant routine, makes dull reading. 
If you keep a diary you know how few are the sig- 
nificant events recorded. Daily the alarm clock rings, 
then follows rising, bathing, dressing, breakfast, the 
journey to office or factory, etc., etc. Rather monot- 
onous, most of it, and the best of it hardly worth a 
story. 

Sometimes on the ride to work in street car or 
suburban coach you look about you and realize life's 
dull pattern. Your seat-mate, absorbed in the Trb- 
une’s cross-word puzzle; the gum-chewing, vacuous- 
faced girl across the aisle; the simple old guy in the 
black overcoat now turning green who sits with fold- 
ed hands and looks dreamily out the window — the 
Little People these, plodding the dreary treadmill of 


life — as you are, yourself. Not a story in a carload _ 


of these Little People. 

It is recommended that the author read ‘Nobody 
to Write About” by Sinclair Lewis, which appeared 
in Cosmopolitan magazine, June 1942. Or take an 
imaginative look into the minds of these fellow pas- 
sengers. The puzzle fan, engaged in his trivia, is 
perhaps escaping from dark fear— the insurance 
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THE OLD PRODUCTION 


By FREDERIC NELSON LITTEN 


premium overdue, a wife sick unto death. That girl 
——her face is blank, but through her mind may be 
running high ambitions which will one day bring such 
fame that her features will be known to half the 
world. And the oldster gazing out the window — his 
dream too may be realized; perhaps it is a gift to 
science that will lighten the burden of all people. 

The point is that story sources are largely in the 
author, His imaginative creativeness and an aware- 
ness of the life about him constitute the fountain 
head. 

One author may find a story in the fact that mer- 
cury solidifies at minus thirty degrees Fahrenheit: 
another lets his imagination have free rein, developing 
fantastic ideas such as produced “Alice in Wonder- 
land.”” Or a story may derive from sensory impreés- 
sions in no way related. In short, the germinal idea 
of the story springs from stimuli innumerable and 
obscure. 

Vincent Starrett, noted author and commentator, 
says (Chicaeo Sunday Tribune, April 4, 1943): “You 
are out strolling on Sunday afternoon. At precisely 
five o'clock you see an elderly gentleman in spats 
cross Delaware Place at the Drive, carrying a rubber 
plant in his arms. You are haunted by the spectacle, 
and some weeks later you remember that your mother 
always.was afraid of turtles. Suddenly you read that 
an old bachelor friend of yours in Philadelphia is 
going to marry a girl you never heard of; and there's 
your novel all ready to be written. All you have to 
do is write it.” 

The above is hyperbole, but truth underlies the 
exaggeration. An awareness of everything ‘around 
him, an evaluation of each event or scene or person 
or printed word as to its fictional worth, is essential 
to the creative process. The germinal idea has been 
called the egg from which the story hatches. But a 
closer simile would be to liken it to -the original 
——— cell which, joined to other cells, develops 
life. 

“Murder will out” is a cold truism, and the fol- 
lowing germinal idea based upon it, “a gangster 
escapes the law only to find that his own conscience 
is inescapable,” has little more fictional value. But 
'Silk’ Machek, hatchet-man whose boast after the 
gang murder of Abie Durkin, ‘the cops can’t put the 
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finger on me,’ will be remembered, today appeared at 
Town Hall Station, pale and shaken, with a fantastic 
story —- the ghost of Abie was tailing him———’’ this 
has at least the vestigial appurtenances of a story. 

Surprisingly few beginning authors are able to 
recognize germinal ideas of validity when these pre- 
sent themselves. A still smaller number are willing 
to toil over the idea and examine, select, and reject 
the coretiary ideas needed for the full-bodied story. 
A vast majority of young authors aver that they 
“simply can't plot.” As a matter of fact, they are 
simply too indolent. I have read thousands of man- 
uscripts, the work of amateurs, which record an 
episode, or sketch a character. Such writing is not 
difficult; anyone with a tacility for words can write 
a piece on “Our Laundress, Mandy,’ or “A Moon- 
light Ride Down The Drainage Canal.’ But to as- 
semble ideas into a story calls for concentrated 
thought and a sustained effort which too often the 
amateur will not give to the work. 


e 

In the selection of a germinal idea the author 
should constantly keep in mind that the emotional 
effect is the yardstick by which readers will measure 
the story. As talent develops, it will become increas- 
ingly apparent that certain stimuli may be counted 
on to produce this effect. These “tricks of the trade” 
were first brought to notice by Edgar Allen Poe in 
his essay on the short story. Various of the literati 
have attempted to refute Poe’s theories, usually ar- 
guing that he was perpetrating a hoax on the gullible. 
But many contemporary authors agree with the meth- 
ods and attitudes set forth in the “Philosophy of 
Composition,” so it is probable that these ideas will 
stand, 

The emotional effect is really an outgrowth of the 
germinal idea, and much thought should be given to 
the validity and significance of the emotion. A boy 
1unning down the wintry path, skates under arm, 
heading for the town pond, brings nostalgic mem- 
ories. This is an emotional effect, though weak, and 
might be the germinal idea basing a story. But too 
often the planning process halts with this first. stir- 
ring of the emotions. The boy running down the path 
stimulates the writing urge—the author recalls his 
own childhood, and writes an ice-skating adventure 
which includes falling through the ice, the struggle. 
the rescue, and the return to the warm fireside. 

This, of course, is a narrative—the continuous 
account of a series of events. Little emotional ef- 
fect, if any, is produced. The reason — highly im- 
portant for the author to note —is that the action 
(falling through the ice) fs mot character action. 
The author may argue that the struggle which fol- 
lows is action born of character, but self-preservation 
is almost instinctive and will not of itself develop 
emotional sympathy for the story-actor who exhibits 
it. Nor will the courage displayed by the rescuer 
stir the reader strongly, unless it is qualified. 

A rescue at the risk of the rescuer’s life is qualified 
courage. If the rescued is one who, in the past, has 
been an enemy to the rescuer, the emotional effect is 
still stronger. In both these instances the act of 
the rescuer is born of character; also it is human be- 
havior which moves the reader — produces an emo- 
tional effect. If the tale of the rescue is well told, 
the reader may share the experience with the rescuer. 
be caught up in the illusion of reality. 

However, the foregoing rescue story is too slight, 
too “ordinary” to hold the reader of any sophistica- 
tion. Not only because the germinal idea is thin and 
ordinary (uninteresting), but because so little con- 
templative thought was taken in its development. 
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The beginning author clings stubbornly to a ger- 
minal idea because “it really happened, you know’; 
or “a man just like my character used to live next 
door.” The test of fact-in-fiction is not whether it 
“really happened,” but “is it convincing to the reader, 
and (as stated) interesting?’ To attempt to trans- 
plant “real’’ persons into a world of fancy may be 
disastrous. Usually fiction characters are composites ; 
created by the author out of his memories of many 
individuals whom he has met in real life; a trait from 
this one, a characteristic from that one, and so on. 

The sources of germinal ideas are at all times 
present. A news item—a pain in the esophagus — 
a magazine published during the War Between the 
States —- cafe brulet— your mother-in-law — poetry, 
good and bad — mummies in museums -— happenings 
in the office —and so on, ad infinitum —all or any 
of these may be story stuff. The point is to be able 
to recognize these story ideas, and to be able to draw 
upon memory or research for other ideas which, in 
combination with the first “author stimulus,” will 
build a story. 

The principal sources of the germinal idea are the 
Author's Life Experience, Field Work, The Printed 
Word, and The Arts. 

The Author's Life Experience is generally consid- 
ered most important. Biographies of the immortals 
of literature do not always support this theory; Byron 
Poe, Stevenson— many more — produced  master- 
pieces when too young to have experienced what they 
wrote. Some of these story experiences were never a 
part of their lives; Stevenson, for example, committed 
no murders, yet ““Markheim,” psychological study of 
a murderer, is among his best work. 

The conclusion: The author must possess an in- 
tuitive understanding of human beings, of the under 
lying motivations of behavior. Psychology — instinct 
ive, perhaps —is a major element in the creative 
writing process. His life does provide the best ma 
terials for the author, yet he can write acceptable fic- 
tion out of research. 

Field Work refers to the author's conscious and 
directional search for story stuff. The necessity for 
an awareness of all daily experiences has been men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraphs; even so the idea 
tank will eventually run dry and must be replen 
ished, unless experiences are sought out. 

A seasoned author is often sent to a locale which 
his editor believes will yield timely and significant 
fiction. In the late summer of 1937 a magazine sent 
me to Alaska to get material for a series of aviation 
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“Junior is so terribly destructive. I just know he 
will grow up to be an editor.” 
The Author & Journalist 
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stories. The trip lasted into the beginning of winter, 
when I flew out from Fairbanks I was forced down 
by storm at Whitehorse, crossed over White's Pass 
in a blizzard, and after boarding a steamer at Skag- 
way, was fog-bound for five days. The ship was 
crowded; the long passenger list included prospectors 
and miners, salmon cannery men, sourdoughs and 
tenderfeet. We were all one happy family, and an 
old lady occupying a main deck stateroom often called 
a greeting from her window as I passed on my daily 
constitutional. The purser impresarioed a dance which 
I attended. I found my little old lady dressed in 
black silk, seated on a davenport at the foot of the 
grand staircase, and asked her to try a waltz. 

She laughed. ‘Sorry I can’t oblige,’ she said, and 
drew back her skirt. She had only stumps of feet; 
they ended at the instep as though cut off by an axe. 
After a while she told me her story, part of which 
is here reproduced as set down on my card notebook. 


Alaska 

her story. 5 winters ago started on trek to 
visit friend up canyon 12 miles. The wind 
bad, darkness overtook her in canyon. ‘“Bug” 
(a candle in a bucket) would not. stay 
lighted; to one side of trail was a 500 ft. 
drop-off. Mrs. at last decided 
to “sleep out,’’ and finding a sheltered spot, 
lay down. She wore heavy fur “‘parky,” 
caribou-furred six, mukluks, and 2 sets of 
underwear. But temp. fell to 45° below 
that night, her mukluks were laced too tight 
over instep, also her feet were sweating. 
When husband found her in A.M. both feet 
were frozen ice hard. Didn't tell him, but 
said she was oke. 


This is a sample of more than 300 cards brought 
back from the Alaskan trip, all crammed with story 
stuff. In the year that followed my return I sold 
18 short stories and a book (“Pilot of the North 
Country,’ Dodd, Mead, N.Y.), concerned with Alas- 
kan aviation. A second book (‘‘Air Trails North.” 
Dodd, Mead, N.Y.), was published the following 
year, also a serial and 12 short stories. 
date a total of approximately 350,000 words has been 
written and sold out of the Alaskan trip. This is 
illustrative of the value of field work. 

The Printed Word is a highly important source 
for almost. all who do creative writing. The artistic 
author prefers a search of his own soul for ideas, but 
life is on tap in the newspaper, in the magazine 
story, either fiction or fact, in the technical or class 
journal, in contemporary or classic novels. Text or 
reference books, theater programs, advertising ma- 
terial of all sorts, political pamphlets, letters business 
and social, bills and invoices, telephone directories, 
and many other documents — are all possible story 
sources. 

This question will occur to the author: what 
section of the newspaper is most likely to furnish 
story ideas? The answer will depend on the indi- 
vidual, but no part of the paper should go unread; 
even the advertising columns may carry stimuli. The 
“agony” column always provokes speculation on my 
part: 

“Eddie, Come home. All is forgiven. 
Mabel.” 

The “medical advice” column recently carried this 
news item, which might be the germinal idea for an 
Army Intelligence story; a message written on an 
operative’s underarm or leg: 
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TO BE POSTED FOR READY 
REFERENCE 


By S. H. Dewhurst 


Be brilliant, be clever, 
Be able to sever 

The meat from the gristle 
Write stories exciting, 
Intriguing, delighting, 

So gay that they whistle; 
Write articles moving, 
Beyond all improving 

In facts and appeal; 
Write verses that sing 
With a lyrical swing, 

Both touching and real; 
Write all that you know 
With all of the “go” 

That you possess - 

And if you keep trying, 
There’s no denying 
You may find success! 


Allergic Phenomenon 
P.O. writes: I can mark my skin with my 
fingers and high welts will raise up and 
stay there for 20 minutes or more. My name 
or anything written can be read easily. What 
causes this? 

Reply 
This is a well known phenomenon — derma- 
tographia (skin writing). The slight irrita- 
tion liberates a chemical to which the cu- 
ticle makes a hive-like response. 
The straight news story which follows was the 
hasis of an air adventure yarn. 


U. S. WEATHER STATIONS 
DOT ARCTIC WASTES 
Teams of 4 Do Work Vital to Air Forces 
By Frank Sturdy 
(Chicago Tribune Press Service) 
Edmonton, Alta., Oct. 26.— Spotted along 
the Air Transport Command's Alaskan division, 
from the American border to Nome, are lonely 
wilderness outposts forming the nerve ends of 

a weather forecasting system, coping with the 

wild storms and freakish air currents of the 

North Pacific and the Polar regions. 

The importance of newspaper headlines or other 
captions should be noted. An intriguing or significant 
phrase, or even a single word, may spring free the 
beginning of a plot and suggest a title for your story. 

The Arts (alternate arts, music, sculpture, painting, 
drama) provide an indisputable stimulus in the evo- 
lution of a story. The author will often gain inspira- 
tion through the aural sense as he listens, relaxed. 
to classical (or popular) music; or through the visual 
as he looks upon truly great paintings. He can no 
longer share a role with Bernhardt or Sir Henry Irv- 
ing —they are not replaced by the actors of today 
—but both cinema and stage, on occasion, achieve 
dramatic art and may strike the spark that kindles 
the creative flame. 

The final word in this matter of capturing fictional 
ideas has been used in the preceding paragraph. Relax 
is the word—a story cannot be “pressured” into 
being. But awareness, sensitivity, must be cultivated. 
The tide of life is flowing all around you. Recognize 
this and convert its power into moving stories. 
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By DICK HAYMAN 


| WEIGHING LIGHT VERSE 


LEAF through the back pages of almost any popu- 
lar magazine and you'll find tucked in somewhere at 
least one short verse with some clever, humorous 
twist. These fillers add zest to the publications and, 
at the same time, take up any unused space that pops 
up when the magazine dummy is being made. 

Where do the writers get their ideas for these 
pleasing-to-read verses? The field of inspiration ac- 
tually reaches as far as the horizon. But the chief 
trick is in training your mind to catch onto an idea 
and twist it into its humorous aspect. There 7s a light 
side to almost everything. The secret is in developing 
your mind’s eye to focus what goes on around you 
into the light of humor. 


Perhaps the simplest way to begin is to start look- 
ing around at your fellow creatures. Think of the 
silly, but common, things that your neighbors do, or 
that some fellow-workers persist in doing; or try to 
remember the annoying habits that members of your 
family insist on clinging to. Turn the matter over in 
your mind and try to evaluate it with a twinge of your 
funny bone. Or, better still, think of some of your 
own weaknesses and foibles—those things your friends 
are always kidding you about. Then take your pencil 
and funnel those thoughts into a smooth flowing 
quatrain with a punch ending. Make the second and 
fourth lines rhyme, and if the first and third lines 
rhyme too, fine—but that’s not absolutely necessary. 
The idea is: get down on paper a situation that your 
market’s readers will recognize, and in your verse give 
the situation a twist that will make those readers’ 
lips twist upward in appreciative smiles. 

The human-foibles subject is “meat’’ for almost any 
market. If it has family appeal, try the family maga- 
zines: This Week, or Liberty. or Country Gentleman, 
for instance. If the verse turns out to have a more 
sophisticated handling. The New Yorker or Esquire 
may be your market, although the latter accepts very 
little verse. 

Another never-ending source around which to build 
your light verse is news incidents. The daily news- 
papers are full of seeds of inspiration. Many radio 
news broadcasts contain germs of humor which set 
the old “bean’’ into action, and before you know it 
you're hunting for a word to rhyme with “divorce” 
or “door.” A friend of mine who recently sold a 
short poem to one of the largest metropolitan daily 
papers for a pleasant sum found her source of in- 
spiration in the world-record-breaking flight of a well- 
publicized airplane. The poem was not exactly a 
light-verse piece, but the point is that there's nothing 
too small or too large to escape being the core of 
your piece of writing. The ludicrous actions of some 
celebrity, the newest craze in fashion, the latest popu- 
lar hit tune, or some such popular obiect in the public 
eye can well serve your purpose as a subject for hu- 
morous versifying. 

Newspaper poetry columns are especially good mar- 
kets for news-inspired verse. The New York Herald- 
Tribune, Times and Journal-American purchase such 
items, and their rates of payment vary in that order. 
(The Herald-Tribune pays top rates for poetry in the 
newspaper field.) Some weekly magazines buy news- 
worthy verse, also . The New Yorker will buy such 
material if it is well-handled and suited to its par- 
ticular type of audience. 
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One market for light verse which offers a good 
many outlets demands verse dealing with the human 
emotions, particularly the leader of them all: love. 
Handled in a glib manner and given a surprise end- 
ing, the love-topic has endless possibilities. Its 
ramifications are many: marriage, honeymoons, chil- 
dren, divorce, quarrels, making-up, courting, etc. This 
includes the entire wide field of boy-girl relationships, 
on which the humor magazines (Judge, Humor, Pack 
O'Fun, etc.) thrive. The light love verses are sought 
by the pulp love magazines, the slick women’s pub- 
lications and some general interest periodicals. 
Chances for placement along this line are increasingly 
good when the romance angle can be tied in with a 
holiday, such as Valentine’s Day, or a season, such as 
spring, when ‘‘a young man’s fancy turns... .”’ 

And then there is the whole year’s selection of 
holidays and seasons to inspire your flight on light- 
winged Pegasus. This Week, Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier's, Ladies’ Home Journal and many others are 
ready markets for short verses that poke fun at a 
current holiday, the weather, or a season that’s about 
to begin. And these top-notch markets pay wel] for 
the four and eight-line pieces! 

Besides these general topics mentioned there are the 
professions, politics, sports, games, customs, hobbies, 
and on and on. The important thing is to begin with 
the familiar and end up with a bolt of wit. 

Light verse, or vers de société as the sophisticates 
would have it , does not demand as rigid an adherence 
to form as lyrical poetry. Often, if you scan a humor- 
ous verse in print, you'll find that its meter is off in 
some lines: or the number of feet in the various lines 
do not make a standard pattern. Editors frequently 
overlook mechanics in favor of the snappy wording 
and trick ending, especially if the writer is known to 
the readers. But until a light-verse writer is well 
established, it’s best to follow the policy of sticking 
to balanced forms. Good practice is in turning out 
guatrains at first, as condensation of an idea into four 
lines is valuable. I have found it good training to 
take old adages and re-word them so that they say 
the same thing with a sharp twist of truth. 


One factor that must not be overlooked is the title. 
Often the title makes or breaks a verse. The light 
versifier has little space in which to sell his audience, 
so every word counts. A title should be snappy and 
catchy—if at all possible, it should throw a humor- 
ous light on the verse, make it a pun or a play on 
some current phrase, or make up a startlingly new 
word for the occasion. Another trick-of-the-trade is 
having paper and pencil available all of the time. 
Get into the habit of carrying a small pocket notebook 
and a short pencil. Then when you have some spare 
moments—while sitting in a waiting room until your 
turn is due, riding on the bus or trolley, half-listening 
to the radio—utilize them by jotting down whatever 
clever ideas come to you, work away over them, get 
them ready to be whipped into salable verses. Re- 
member, these are the important things: a clever title. 
the familiar said in a new voice, with as few words 
as possible, and an ending with a punch-line. 

This game -of light-verse writing is just that: a 
game! Oh, it’s work all right; but it’s a lot of fun, 
too. It sharpens your sense of humor, putting what is 
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often needlessly serious into a humorous light. It 
points up your conversation and helps into a humor- 
ous light. It points up your conversation and helps 
you inject relieving humor into your prose writing. It 
ties your name to pleasant experience in the public 
mind. And it should bring in those extra little checks 
which come in so handily at the end of the month. 
Following is a selected list of markets for light 
verse—keep it and study it carefully before you sub- 
mit each verse. 


PAYING MARKETS FOR LIGHT VERSE 
(D—Daily) ((W—Weekly) (M—Monthly) 
Quarterly ) 

All Story Love, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M) 

Uses 8 to 20 lines of romantic variety. 

American Legion Magazine, (Parting Shots Dept.), 1 
Park Ave., New York. (M) Business man audi- 
ence. 

Argosy, 205 E. 44nd St., New York 17. (M) Oc- 
casional short verse for masculine audience. 

Army Laughs, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. (M) 
Military life and boy-girl slant. 

Author & Journalist, 1837 Champa St., Denver 2. 
(M) Slant to writers of all types. Uses limited 
amount. 

Broadway Magazine, 7612 35th Ave., Jackson 
Heights, N. Y. (M) Metropolitan verse with local 
color. 

Canadian Home Journal, 73 Richmond St.. W.. To- 
ronto 1, Ont. Canada. (M) Homey material. 
Capper’s Farmer (Homespun Fun Dept.), Topeka. 
Kansas (M) Farming and homemaking subjects, 

under eight lines. 

Christian Science Monitor (Daily Features Page), 1 
Norway St., Boston 15, Mass. (D) General inter- 
est. 

Complete Love, 23 47th St., New York 19. (Bi-M) 
Verse of romantic nature, up to 20 lines. 

Country Gentleman (Chaff Dept.), Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, 5. (M) Homey and seasonal 
slant. 4 to 8 lines. , 

Collier's, 250 Park Ave.. New York 17. (W) 4 to 8 
lines. 

DAC News, Detroit Athletic Club, Detroit, Mich. 
Satirical nature. 

Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia (M) 
Quatrains preferred in this market. Generally over- 
stocked. 

Good Housekeeping, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New York. 
(M) Short general interest. 

Gourmet, Hotel Plaza, New York 19. Verse must 
have food angle. 

Grit (Tale Lights Dept.), Williamsport, Pa. (W) 
Short, homey type. 

Hence, 68 W. Washington St., Chicago 2. (M) Vet- 
eran slant. 

Holland's, Dallas 2, Texas. (M) Short material with 
Southern flavor. 

Household, Topeka, Kansas (M) Homelife and sea- 
sonal humor. 

Humor, 113 West 57th St., New York. (Bi-M) Over- 
stocked now. 

Jewelry (Facets Dept.), 381 4th Ave., New York 16. 
(M) Should be slanted to jewelers with wedding- 
engagement angle. : 

Judge, 111 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 2. (M) Love 
and timely type. 

King Features (Humor Dept.), 235 E. 45th St., New 
York 17. General interest for daily humor page. 

Kirkeby Hotels Magazine, 65 W. 54th St., New York. 
Sophisticated variety. 
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Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5. (M) Nature, family and timely types of 
verse. 

Liberty, 37 W. 57th St.. New York 19. 
Short and timely. 

Love Book Megazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M) 4 to 16 lines of romantic nature. 

Love Fiction, 23 W. 47th St., New York 19, (Bi-M) 
Up to 20 lines. 

Love Novels, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M) 
Short, romantic. 

Minx, Winter Bros. Press Ltd., 14 Bennett’s Hill, 
Birmingham 2, England (M) Verse for feminine 
audience. 

Montrealer, Room 205, 1075 Beaver Hall Hill, Mon- 
treal, Que.. Canada. (M) General interest and 
short. 

My Love, 22 E. 82nd St.. New York 28. (Bi-M) 
Short, romantic. 

National Home Monthly, Bannatyne & Dagmar Sts., 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada. (M) Homey type of ma- 
terial. 

New Love, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M) 
Short, romantic. 

New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd St., New York. (W) 
Satirical verse for sophisticated audience. 

New York Herald-Tribune, 230 W. 41st St.. New 
York 18. (D) Timely and seasonal verse. 

New York Journal-American. 220 South St.. New 
York. (D) Timely and seasonal verse. 

New Ycrk Times, Times Square, New York. (D) 
Timely and seasonal verse. Also uses some verse 
in weekly Sunday Magazine section. 

Northwest Life. 821 Masonic Bldg., Minneapolis 2. 
Minn. (M) Outdoors slant. 

1000 Jokes, 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M) 
Short and catchy angle. , 

Outdoors Magazine, 136 Federal St., Boston 19, Mass. 
(M) Prefers a sporting angle or out-door slant. 

Pack O’Fun, 205 E. 42nd St.. New York 17. (Q) 
Boy-girl angle. 

Pathfinder (Smiles Dept.), 1323 M St.. N.W., Wash- 
ington 5. D.C. 4 to 8 lines of general interest. 

Peek, 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. (M) Boy- 
girl material here. 

Personal Romances, 295 Madison Ave.. New York 17. 
(M) 4 to 8 lines on romantic subjects. 

Progressive Farmer (Pickens Dept.), Raleigh, North 
Carolina (M) Slant for a homey, farm audience. 

Promenade, 40 E. 49th St.. New York 17. (M) 
Metropolitan angle. 

Radio Mirror (Between the Bookends Dept.), 205 E. 
42nd St.. New York 17. (M) Short, general in- 
terest. 

Ranch Romances, 515 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(Bi-M) Western and romantic angles. 

Rangeland Romances, 205 FE. 42nd St., New York 17. 
Love-western. 

Rendezvous, 595 Beatty St.. Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 
Lively and timely. 

Romance, 205 E. 42nd St.. New York 17. (M) Up 
to 20 lines. 

Rotarian (Stripped Gears Dept.), 35 E. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago. (M) Appeal should be to business man. 

Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia 5. (W) General interest, topical and 
seasonal. 

She, 150 Nassau St., New York 7. (M) Appeal to 
feminine audience. 

Sir, 103 Park Ave., New York 17. (M) Masculine 
angle here. 

Stag, Winter Bros. Press Ltd., 14 Bennett’s Hill, 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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UPON learning I was Latin 
American, the lad: graced me 
with her best how-interesting 
smile. 

‘Oh, you must tell me ali 
*bout those wonderful coun- 
tries,” she gushed, “They are 
so romantic! Bull-fights, and 
festas, and siestas . . . Sere- 
nades ucder the tropical moon 

. Dashing caballeros fight- 
ing over the love of dark- 
eyed, high-combed  seforttas 
wearing red carnations in their 
glossy black hair . . . So ex- 
citing! I just love all that!" 

In the face of such enthusiasm, I hated to be a 
wet blanket. 

“I am very sorry to disappoint you,” I said, trying 
to be polite, “but a/] that is no more, and in most 
cases has never been. Latin America, I am afraid, is 
completely different from the picture you have in 
mind.” 

“Well, perhaps so,” she answered rather coldly, re- 
garding me with a half annoyed, half incredulous 
look. “But you can be sure I didn't get the picture I 
have in mind from thin air. Only a few days ago I 
read a very interesting article in such-and-such a mag- 
azine, and at home I have two or three books on the 
subject. I may not have been in Latin America my- 
self. but I certainly have read a good deal about it.” 

That, I thought, was the trouble. She had read 
about it. 

It took all my Latin suavity to regain her good 
graces, but eventually she yielded to listen to my 
side of the story. And as on so many previous oc- 
casions, it was hard to undo in one evening the work 
of self-appointed authorities on Latin America, and 
to convince my young interlocutor that the greatest 
part of what they had written and she had read, 
existed only in their imaginations. She acted sur- 
prised, for example, when learning that only a few of 
the southern countries allow bull-fights, and that nine 
out of ten Latin Americans have never attended one. 
(This, of course, I mentioned after emphatically 
denying that a// Latin Americans were or had been 
bull-fighters, as she seemed inclined to believe.) 

Then came the disappointment of telling her that 
a great many of our fiestas—among the upper and 
middle classes—are private affairs where people drink 
highballs and dance to the records of Harry James, 
while among the lower classes beer and juke boxes 
prevail. The worst blow of all, however, came when 
she learned that the only thing modern caballeros 
fight over, is a place in crowded streetcars, using their 
elbows with admirable effects. 

Perheps it was unkind of me to shatter her dream, 
but 1 figured it would have been even more unkind 
to leave her with such an erroneous impression of two 
thirds of our continent. Besides, it was not all her 
fault. The greatest part of the blame really belonged 
to someone else. 

This someone else is a peculiar sort of writer who 
resorts to Latin America when he is out of themes or 
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WRITE SOUTH, YOUNG MAN 


. » By MARCO A, ALMAZAN 


when he wants to add “color” to his yarns. I call him 
the recipe-writer. What is easier, come to think of 
it, than to set a story on some distant tropical land, 
spice it with three or four revolutions, add a collec- 
tion of long sideburned, fiercely mustachioed char- 
acters, sweeten it with a dark, slim girl named Maria. 
sprinkle it with the few Spanish words you remember 
from your high-school days, stir it up, and send it to 
an editor? Why, it’s easier than baking a cake! 

Yes, | must admit, but beware of the resulting 
mental indigestion of several thousand readers! 

As a‘ reader and as Latin American editor for a 
travel magazine dealing with the countries south of 
the Rio Grande, many times I have come across this 
recipe-type of writer and his variations. (There are 
variations!’ Take for example the one who writes 
travel articles after glancing at Junior’s geography 
book or the one who spends three days in Havana— 
in an American hotel—and comes back to write a 
sociological study on Cuba and neighboring islands.) 

As a reader, I often laugh, I am sometimes irked, 
and usually deplore that so much nonsense is written 
on the Latin American countries, their people, and 
their customs. As editor, it is my duty to read, 
criticize, sometimes accept, but more often reject, 
dozens of manuscripts on the subject. Why is it, I 
often ask myself, that no one would dare to write an 
article on atomic energy without having solid scien- 
tific foundation, or doing painstaking research on the 
matter, nor to write a story on cattle-raising without 
at least taking a good look at a cow, and yet so many 
decide to write about Latin America without having 
the faintest idea of what its twenty countries and their 
inhabitants are? 

It might be carelessness, contempt or just plain 
ignorance. But in all cases the effects are disastrous. 
The average North American reader, in his traditional 
good faith, has a tendency to believe everything he 
reads. Therefore, in the particular case of Latin 
American matters, this writers’ carelesness, contempt 
or ignorance, when added to the readers’ good faith, 
has resulted in a gross misconception of the coun- 
tries to the south, a misconception which in no few 
cases has afterward led to bigotry and prejudice of 
the worst kind. 


It is important, however, that two points are 
made perfectly clear before proceeding any further: 

First, we Latin Americans do not resent in the 
least being written about, and what has been so far 
stated does not imply we would like to be left alone 
and that no North American writer should attempt to 
write about us, our customs, and our countries. Quite 
the contrary. We are eager to be the subject of ar- 
ticles, stories and books, to be read by millions of 
North Americans, provided the writers give an honest, 
accurate description of what we really are. As a 
matter of fact, now more than ever we Latin Ameri- 
cans want conscientious North Americans to write 
about us, as we believe it is time to destroy the mis- 
taken ideas and concepts which have prevailed for 
over a hundred years. Latin America is earnestly de- 
sirous to be written about, in the hope North Ameri- 
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can writers will deal with her in all fairness. Nor 
does this mean we are afraid of or do not welcome 
healthy criticism. Far from it. We simply ask for 
more professional honesty and matureness, and less 
Hollywoodesque stuff. 

Second, not all North American writers and thei: 
works dealing with Latin America fall into the pic- 
ture given above. Some of the best writings on Latin 
America, its people, folklore, resources, history and 
institutions, have come from North American pers. 
In our countries we sincerely admire and respect 
names such as T. Lynn Smith, John A. Crow, Baile~ 
W. Diffie or Carleton Beals, whose excellent works 
on the southern countries stand out like beacons amid 
the dark medley of fiesta-siesta scribbles. So much so. 
that in many instances their books and articles ave 
used by Latin American professors, historians, writers 
and students for consultation and reference. (Some 
cf their books have even become text matter in Latin 
American universities. ) 

Therefore. it shduld be concluded that the North 
American writer, especially the beginner, ought to be 
encouraged to write more and more about Latin 
America, and at the same time he should be advised 
to be extremely careful not to fall into the errors and 
mistakes we have described. He will, thereby, avoid 
joining the despicable ranks of recipe-writers, who in 
many instances become mere truth-butchers and jingo- 
ism-builders. 

Now more than ever the peoples of the world are 
in need of more knowledge of each other to attain 
better understanding. particularly in this Western 
Hemisphere of ours which has come to be the hove of 
mankind. So, why shouldn’t the writers, esnecially 
the young ones, be the ones to acquaint the different 
peoples among themselves, and thus to lay the founda- 
tions on which to build that permanent peace struc- 
ture which diplomacy and endless conferences do not 
seem able to achieve? 

Because to be a good neighbor, it is necessary to 
know your neighbor first. And how can we be good 
neighbors if we do not know each other, or what is 
worse, if we have a completely mistaken idea of what 
the other is . . . just because some writer decided to 
“add color” to his yarns? 

Latin America offers the honest writer a wealth of 
material, whatever be his field. Marvelous scenery, 
striking contrasts, fascinating history, colorful cus- 
toms, a diversity of races, cultures and civilizations. 
... All this and much more is awaiting the sincere 
and truthful North American writer who is willing 
to see it, study it, describe it as #t really is. in an in- 
telligent, adult manner. 

So, why not forget the obsolete themes of bandits 
and revolutions. serenades and Hollywood-conceived 
fiestas, and go down there with an open mind and a 
comprehensive heart to see everything with your own 
eyes, and then come back to write about it... to 
our mutual advantage? 

Nowadays it is rather easy to go to Latin America 
—communications are plentiful and every day become 
less expensive. In most countries life is not as ex- 
pensive as in the United States. People are warm and 
hospitable, and welcome the outsider who has a 
genuine interest in their things. And besides, your 


editors are looking for authentic material on the lands- 


below the border. 

It really isn’t difficult for the average writer to visit 
the place he wants to write about, to live among the 
people from whom he wants to draw his characters, 
and to feel atmosphere he is trying to convey to his 
readers. 
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And by doing so, by going down there and writing 
honestly and inteiligently on what you see—not what 
you have heard or imagined—-you will avoid being a 
recipe-writer, you will do a service to your country- 
men by giving them correci information, and to your 
neighbors by depicting them as they really are... . 
and in the long run you will sell your wares more 
readily, as most editors do not believe in fairy tales 
any more. ; 
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The St. Louis Resident Theatre, 9005 Sherland, 
St. Louis 14, is interested in considering a limited 
number of good one-act and full-length plays for 
tryout and production. No payment is made, but 
complete report on production, problems arising and 
their soluticn, will be sent to the author. The thea- 
tre publishes Prologue each month, and can use a 
small number of short articles, 500 to 1000 words, 
on all phases of the arts, theatre, dance, music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture. No payment can be 
made at the present time except in subscriptions and 
extra copies, according to Miss Billie Satterfield, who 
handles the public relations. 


O oO 
I TRY THEM AND THEY TRY ME 


By William W. Pratt 


Awkward thumbs and trial and error 
Make each typing chore a terror, 
For there’s slight creative bliss 
Filling sheets by hit and miss. 

When a page emerges neatly 

I swell up with pride, and sweetly 
Call my neighbors, every one, 

To observe the job I’ve done. 

But when readers send them back 
Marked by staple, clip and tack 
(Which I think should not be lawful) 
What I say is something awful. 
Sometimes editors are very 

Bad for my vocabulary. 
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PROF ITABLE 


MY hobby — writing about other peoples’ hobb‘es 

-has resulted in more than a dozen acceptance 
checks in less than five months. Moreover, it has in- 
creased my collection of experiences. has broadened 
my contacts with the world, and has made life mo: 
meaningful to me. I have learned a lot about many 
things. I have met some remarkable characters, and 
made many friends. A brand-new segment of Amer 
ican life has been opened to me. 


As there are as many collectors as there are things 
to collect the field is endless and inexhaustible. And 
the baffling question “Why does one collect what he 
does?” furnishes the writer with something to dig 
his fictional teeth inte. 

My hobby writing started in the fall of 1946 when 
I attended an exhibition of silk-screen printed Christ- 
mas cards. After talking to the attractive young lady 
who created the cards as her hobby I was inspired to 
write ‘Christmas Card Careerist’’ which appeared in 
the December issue of Profitable Hobbies and thus 
launched me in my hobby. 

Since then everything I look at, everyone I talk 
to, and everything I read seems to have possibilities. 
Profitable Hobbies. Challenge, The Instructor, Seven- 
teen, Veteran's News, The Exchange, Hobbyists- 
Collectors, Everyday Hobbies and many others have 
accepted my hobby stories. 

I find myself busy as any politician before election 
day, rushing around to exhibits, conventions, fashion 
shows and auction sales in search of fresh contacts. 
Hobbyists are everywhere and once you introduce 
yourself as a writer of hobby articles you enter as a 
privileged character into their colorful realm. 

The postman brings me plenty of surprises with 
every mail, but the best so far, in my opinion, is the 
correspondence from a young lady in Massachusetts 
who collects unusual names. She letters each name 
by hand in a large note-book, water-colors it, and 
records detailed information as to its origin, intro 
duction, use and meaning. When she first wrote 
and asked me if I had ever been to Chaugogagogman- 
chaugagogchaubunagungamaug, I thought it was a 
gag. But her explanation revealed just how exciting 
her hobby could be. That 40-letter word, she in- 
formed me, is the full name of a lovely lake at 
Webster, Mass. Local folks call it Lake Chaubuna- 
gungamaug for short. It is an Indian word and when 
translated means “You fish on your side, I fish on 
my side, nobody fish in middle.” 

Christmas cards, postcards, envelopes, pencils, 
shells, pipe-cleanc:s, pot holders, bird houses, match 
covers, coins, stamps, rabbits. dolls, books, mono- 
grammed napkins, are just a few of the subjects on 
which I have had articles published. 

Photos are important in selling hobby articles. 
Here, too, an amateur or hobby photographer can 
work with you. Human-interest pictures are the best 
especially those which show people, not just the ob- 
ject. A characteristic pose shows the subject with his 
hobby. Never have your subject looking at the cam- 
era. Get interesting backgrounds. The picture should 
help to tell the story. Each photo should bear cap- 
tions, identifying all people and give such other per 
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HOBBY WRITING IS 


By JOSEPH CHARLES SALAK 


tinent information as will be helpful. Glossy prints 
8x10 inches are preferred. 

One of the questions I have been asked many times 
is, where do you find hobbyists to write about ? 

My contention is that material is everywhere. For 
instance, I picked up my evening newspaper. A care- 
tul reading of the news items revealed two live 
sources for future articles. The Museum of Modern 
Art in New York was featuring a display of paint- 
ings, none less than six feet in length. Scale consti- 
tuted the theme of the exhibit and added the neces- 
sary novelty. Here was the foundation for a feature 
on art and its collectors. Research would add still 
more material. 

The other news item reported a First Folio of 
Shakespeare’s plays sold to a collector at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries in New York for $5500 and a 
Second Folio for $2750. At the same sale Eliot's 
Indian Bible went -for $4500 to a Detroit collector. 
This is said to be the first complete Bible printed 
in America and contains both the Old and the New 
Testament. So, I had two jobs made to order. All 
that remained was to write to the Museum and the 
Galleries, introduce myself, explain my ambitions, 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Wife: “I never knew a hobby could be so exciting 
until Oliver became an amateur plumber.” 


The Author & Journalist 
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“SCRIPT WAS WRITTEN BY—" 


. . . By GRACE G. FISHER 


WHEN the announcer reads 
the ‘‘credits’’ in his ‘‘closer,” 
the blank in that line can be 
filled with your name! He 
might even say: © ‘The Little 
Foxes,’ prize-winning radio 
play written by your name has 
been awarded the $10,000 
prize in the Dr. Pagan Con- 
test." . . . Boy, oh, boy! 

Writing for radio is unlike 
writing for either the printed 
page or the stage. To all in- 
tents and purposes you are 
writing for an audience of 
blind persons. Every word you 
write must be considered in light of the fact that your 
listeners can see neither word, facial expression, nor 
physical action. All emotion, action, and thought— 
all characterization in your story—must reach your 
audience through the channel of hearing. The script- 
writer has only one tool—sound. But, the technique 
with which that tool is handled either makes the 
story Jive, or it “dies a-bornin’”’ for your listeners 

Script-writers must focus their thoughts and slant 
their stories so vividly to sound, that the ear of the 
listener will project the scene on the silver screen of 
his mind. I said ‘‘sound is your only tool.” ; 
silence is its golden helper. Carefully considered 
pauses are vital. 

Radio language is English in its house-slippers, be- 
cause it is an intimate thing. It comes right into your 
room and talks to you alone. Because it does, radio 
English is warm and friendly. Because it ss friendly, 
it is colloquial, not book or classroom English—unless 
what is written is definitely aimed at being ‘‘profes- 
sorial."” But, though colloquial and friendly, radio 
language should never sink to the cheap, coarse or 
impertinent. 

Let’s plan a radio script—say, a 15-minute show, 
which means that we'll have 14 to 14!/, minutes on 
the air for the story itself. The announcer has to get 
us on and off the air, giving “credits” and identifying 
our station. 

1. First, we fix upon the general theme of our 
script. (It may be comedy, tragedy, highbrow, inter- 
view, woman's club, quiz, court room, race track, 
train, locker room . . . variety unlimited.) 

2. Decide on the type of characters who will best 
impersonate your story and the number. (Usually a 
small cast makes a stronger play than a large one.) 

3. Work out an attention-getter as an opener .. . 
it is the “hook” that catches your listener's attention 
or curiosity. 

4. Break the story down into logical give-and-take 
conversation between your characters. (You may find 
you'll need to add to, or subtract from, your cast as 
you develop your plot.) 

5. Watch for voice contrast in your lay-out .. . 
this makes for interest and listener grasp. (His 
identification of each speaker.) ‘ 

6. Keep your actors in character. (Mrs. Slowbody, 
slow; Mr. Speed, fast; Miss Flutterbye’s reaction al- 
ways light and scatter-brained; and Oliver Oddity’s 
mannerisms tied strictly to him.) 

7. Vary the tempo of action, for interest. 


October, 1947 


Grace G. Fisher 


8. Leave something to the listener's imagination. 
Indicate various actions by casual remarks. Much de- 
scription is usually undesirable, as it entails bringing 
in a narrator. (However, like all rules, this, too, is 
made to be broken! Often a story would be a series 
of unrelated fragments unless a narrator came in to tie 
the parts together, in which case, the plot revolves 
around this narrator, more or less.) Bob's dull voice 
and tardy answers will show his disinterest; the rat- 
tle of the newspaper or the click of the winding fish- 
ing reel, or like, easily reproduced sound effects, in- 
dicate action, etc. 

9. Keep sound effects few and simple . . . made 
preferably by the actors, as many studios aren't 
equipped for much in this way. They do have tran- 
scriptions and recordings of standard sounds. but their 
use entails considerable rehearsal ard the engineers 
are busy men. If the sound is not rehearsed (and 


sometimes, if it 7s!) tardy, or too early a presenta- 
tion can ruin a good show. 
10. Climax. 


a. Surprise ending (O. Henry type). 

b. Mystery or problem ending (The Lady or the 
Tiger type). 

c. Joke, quip or epigram. 

d. “They lived happily ever after’ (which in- 
cludes all summation types, high or low . . . 
giving a sense of completion, rest, satisfaction 
mentally, spiritually or emotionally.) 

According to the number of your characters, the 
length of the conversational sentences, your pauses, 
your musical bridges, etc., your 15-minute radio script 
may run from 9 to 14 pages, with 11 about average. 
This includes the announcer’s opener and closer. 

Radio script has a definite format, which is the out- 
growth of reading convenience and directions to the 
engineer at the control board. And, by the way, the 
engineer is the unsung hero of all radio programs. 
Make his work easier by having your script set up 
with clear and definite instructions for his part of the 
show. .. . And, if you have a program aired, be sure 
to thank him for his cooperation. 


The format for script has a fairly standard pattern, 
evolved by experience, as I said. It is usually this: 
On standard size typewriting paper of firm quality, so 
that it handles well, but not so hard-finished that it 
rattles, type in the upper part of your sheet as fol- 
lows: 
GEORGE B. QUICK. 
27 Writer's Alley. 
Hungry Hill, N.Y., 
Ph. 123456. 
(If this script is being aired... 
in this space type Station call let- 
ters, date, hour.) 


THE TITLE OF YOUR PLAY 
Number of actors: 
Cast of Characters 


(If you have a theme song and you want it to 
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precede the announcer’s opener, coming faintly under 
his introduction, to be faded or cut at end, indicate it 
to the engineer in this way: 
THEME: "GLOWWQRM” TRANS. No. 7602... FILTER 
IN... Up 20 SECONDs . . UNDER 
Ancr: Leaving good margin and double spacing for 
easy reading, write the announcer’s part. When 
that is completed, you may want to (1) cut 
the theme abruptly (2) fade it out gradu- 
ally, (3) blend it into MOOD music or the 
first speaker's voice. . . . So, your directions to 
the engineer would be: 
C.t THEME (or) FADE THEME (or) SEGUE THEME 
INTO "TALES OF HOFFMAN” (or) SEGUE TO THE 
Worps ... “AND So HE WALKED IN,” naming the 
logical spot where the music could die out. The term 
“segue” means to blend into . . . and can be music 
to music, music to voice, voice to voice. It is a merg- 
ing of sounds to set a mood or the tempo of action. 
Segue is pronounced seg-way. 


Now then. we have the show on the air and the 
announcer off. As the script grows, remember to 
keep a good wide margin, all lines in each speech 
double-spaced and the break from one actor to the 
next, triple-spaced. This helps each actor pick up his 
pact on the split second. You will have long and 
short names use surnames and abbreviate the 
long ones so that the margin is not distractingly 
rageed., 

If sound effects are used, keep them to the mini- 
mum. Music can be used in many cases to indicate 
sound and set mood. You do not need a wind ma- 
chine to tell your listeners that a gale is blowing . . . 
that here is a waterfall . . . there go marching feet. 
Our great symphonies are full of passages that will 
indicate the sounds you're after. Let them segue in, 
up and out where the sound is needed to help tell the 
story. These are called musical bridges and also can 
indicate lapse of time as well as change of scene. 

It may well be that, in playing the records and 
transcriptions over, you'll find the passage you want 
is way over in the middle of the ‘‘platter.’" Very well, 
just where the music suits your need, as the disc goes 
round, mark the beginning and the end of the chosen 
passage with a red crayon. Then, indicate on your 
script that the engineer is to play that passage. 

Where sound effects are used they are indicated 
thus: 

SOUND OF DOOR OPENING 

Jones: Oh, there’s Tillie! 

SOUND, DOOR CLOSING. (This can come while Jones 
speaks and would be written): 

SOUND OF DOOR OPENING 

SPEECH) SOUND OF DOOR CLOSING. 

You have noticed the little row of dots used here 
and there in this article. That is strictly script-writer’s 
technique. It is called “ellipsis” and is used to help 
the reader do a good job! It indicates a pause .. . 
and not necessarily the close ot a sentence or the end 
of a thought, although it can be used in either place. 
The number of dots signifies the writer’s idea of the 
length of pause valuable to the thought being ex- 
pressed. Such pauses add emphasis . . . that “golden 
silence’ mentioned earlier. A reader, either because 
of some physical or nervous condition within himself 
(and it happens to mike veterans), may become con- 
scious of the microphone, or that red second-hand 
ticking inexorably along, or so wrapped up in his 
words that he starts to speed . . . detracting from 
the thought. So-o, we insert these ellipses to remind 
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“He wrote an article on how to approach an edi- 
tor, and now he’s afraid to take it in.” 


him to take a breath or pause to add strength to the 
story, or to change his inflection for the same reason. 
.. . And, as a corollary to the rule of making reading 
simpler for the actor and clearer to the listener . . . 
keep your sertences fairly short. 

Some words in a script are capitalized for emphasis; 
others are underscored so that the reader may drama. 
ize them a little. A dash, or series of dashes, may 
indicate a break in thought or the omission of a word 
whose “room is better than its company.” A device 
that I’ve found helpful with children actors and, to 
some extent with adults, as well, is to write overlap- 
ping (chorus) speeches, single space. Readers are 
accustomed to double space, and, finding themselves 
comfronted with single spacing, are reminded that two 
or more are supposed to speak at once. As: 


BopBiE: Hey, Mom, gimme the first lickin’s 0’ the 


dish? 
BETTY: No SIR! .. . I said ‘‘Dibs,”’ first! 
BILL: We-ll . . . cry eye! .. . Where do / 
get in on this? 
You note I “stagger” these lines. . . . That, too, 


is a private device, making for a more natural reading, 
as usually, two persons do not react instantly to the 
same stimulus. . . . However, you wi/] note that these 
are nearly simultaneous. 

Your public library will have books to help you. 
There are books of top-flight plays compiled from 
those given on the Columbia Workshop. “Thirteen By 
Corwin” is fine . . . better than his last one. There 
are books on radio writing and technique. Go to the 
card index and dig up some titles and browse through 
the books. Some will be worth taking home to study. 

There are volumes left unsaid, but this will serve 
to give an idea of the groundwork of radio script- 
writing. 

And when you hear those Jovely words, “Script 
the name in that space 
is yours, all the pains and tears and the midnight oil 
will be as nothing . . . you are a script writer... 
your play was produced . . . you have arrived! 


INSPIRATION vs. DESPERATION 
By FRANCES VENNING 


Should poets wait, like seers, till words of fire 
Trace metric patterns for the pliant ones, 

Or should they force the phrases they desire 

Like trainers, quelling beasts with pointed guns? 


I cannot wait—and I’ve no magic crystal— 
So pardon me, while I re-load my pistol! 


The Author & Journalis: 
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BIG MONEY IN LITTLE. EXPERIENCES 


THERE'S money in second-hand experiences! For 
example, while I was- serving with the Army Air 
Forces at Scott Field, Illinois, a friend of mine told 
me a story about his brother. 

It seems that the brother, an overseas returnee 
with the Navy, had reenlisted and was taking a re- 
fresher course in boot training at Chicago's Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station. 

One of the phases in the course was swimming. 

The instructor, a stateside seaman, asked the re- 
turnee, before he took the test. if he could swim. 
The brother said he could. 

Following instructions, he jumped awkwardly into 
the water and dog-paddled to the other side of the 
pool. Dripping wet, he emerged only to find the 
instructor scowling down at him. 

“IT thought you said you could swim,” he growled. 

“Call it what you like,” the panting sailor 
shrugged, “but that’s what kept me afloat when the 
Hornet went down!” 

I thought it was tunny, and so did the Satarda 
Evening Post--a hundred dollars worth! 

Writing for the filler markets, ones that are wide- 
open, lucrative. and comparatively easy, has been 
an in-between habit of mine for several years. Long 
before the army looked twice at me, fillers had 
become tempting as an easy way to pick up checks 
between long stretches at the typewriter. 

And fillers, like short story markets, vary in type. 
There are, generally, three classifications—the fact- 
fillers, the how-to fillers, and the experience 
fillers. The latter impressed me most. Much more 
interesting to write, these fillers provide much better 
payment for a lot less effort. 

A few weeks ago I was following up a lead on 
a newspaper story at the East St. Louis stockyards 
when I heard two cattle-shippers talking shop. 
They were dressed to indicate that they were from 
the school.” 

“Why, back in "39 I used to drive 45,000 head of 
cattle up from Oklahoma every year,” one drawled. 

His companion scoffed. ‘‘Thet ain't nothin’, he 
spat. “Just last year I drove over 60,000 head in 
from Kansas City.” 

A checker standing nearby turned to the two and 
‘emarked, “I guess that just about makes you the 
two biggest bull shippers in the state.” 

That was two weeks ago—-tonight that quip is 
somewhere in New York, or being set for a maga- 
zine . . . and it can pay off anywhere from five 
te one hundred dollars. 

As crowded as the writing field may be, magazines 
still continue to beg for such material. They cry for 
it because their customers demand it. To prove the 
point, what is the first thing you read when you pick 
up a copy of the Reader's Digest? 

Most writers have never lived lives that were 
exceptional or exciting beyond their own desks or 
typewriters. And vet things they have seen or over- 
heard have paid off on a large scale just as 
they can for you. 

Of course, after you have your ‘experience’ well 
in mind, the big job is writing and marketing. 

Mechanics are simple. A typewriter is almost a 
must since few editors will even consider handwritten 
material, regardless of penmanship or clarity. In 
the upper left corner goes your mame and address. 
Half-way down the first page, double spaced, you 
begin your story. No title is necessary. 


October, 1947 


By LEE JACKSON 


You can even get by without a choice vocabulary. 
All you must do is te// the story as if you were 
relating it to a friend. 

The rext job is marketing. It is best to chcose 
your market before you begin writing the story. With 
a magazine established in your mind, you should be 
able to slant the “experience” to fit the needs of 
your market. 

Some magazines will not return filler manuscripts, 
although if a stamped, self-addresscd ervelope is 
enclosed, nearly all- editors will oblige. Thus it is 
wise always to make a carbon. 

Now think back—what was it Uncle George said 
to Aunt Ellen at dinner Sunday that had everyone 
at the table howling? Was it funny enough to sell? 
It takes only fifteen minutes to put it down on paper, 
and a couple of stamps to find out if it is salable. 

Don’t wait for Uncle George's quip to corre back, 
however. Search for other interesting items and send 
them out. Keep a recerd of what is in the ~ails, and 
if an item should come back unsuitable, rewrite and 
reslant it and send it to another maraz.re. 

Always be sure, incidentally, to address your en- 
velope to the editor of the particular department in 
the magazine you are soliciting. 

The first thing you know you'll have an agenda 
that will fill the lags between long stories, or even 
blossom into a full-time writing career. For writing 
experiences requires a minimum of effort and time— 
yet, as you will see when the checks come in—it pays 
a maximum of reward. 

Following are several of the best markets for these 
“second-hand experiences.” 

Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, New York: Life in 
These United States. Pays $100 flat rate for true, hu- 
morous experiences fitting into the American scene. 
200 words. 

The Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Post-War Anecdotes. Pays flat rate 
of $100 for short, true experiences in the war. Under 
400 words. Humorous or serious vein. 

Magazine Digest, 20 Spadina Road, Toronto 4. 
Ont.: Young America Pays $10 for humor expressed 
by or through the younger generation. Less than 200 
words. 

Blue Book, 230 Park Ave., New York. My Most 
Amusing Experience. For men. Pays $25 flat. 

The Daily News,. 220 E. 42nd St., New York. 
Bright Sayings. Amusing quips from tots. Pays $2 
for each and uses 1-4 each week. 

True Romances. 205 E. 12nd St., New York. How 
Did You Meet? Good rates for true account of how 
you trapped your man, or vice versa. Under 500 
words. 

Outdoor Life, 353 4th Ave.. New York. Tall 
stories. Good rates for the best of the eye-raisers 
about hunting, fishing. etc. 

Parents’ Magazine. 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 
Real Life Experiences. From 300 to 3000 words on 
unusual happenings in your life. Good rates. 


AAA 


Young America Reader, and Young America Junior 
Reader. The Eton Publishing Corporation, 32 E. 57th 
St.. New York 22, two magazines designed as supple- 
mentary reading for Grades 1 through 5, will be 
largely staff-written. but may buy some short fiction 
and verse at probably 2 to 3 cents a word. Nancy 
Larrick is editor and Robert Deed, executive editor. 
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SHOULD WE COPY BIBLE WRITERS? 


“IF you want to write more and better manuscripts 
. . . keep your Bible on yout desk,” writes Dorothy 
Banker, in the Author & Journalist. She is not the 
first to suggest this. We all agree upon two things, 
regarding the Bible: It has beauty of expression; and 
many authors, even including Shakespe ~ borrowed 
Biblical plots. 

But I would like to say a few words regarding this 
apparently popular subject, to point out two things 
further: Many writers actually have not learned 
“brevity” as Biblical students, but upon newspapers ; 
and, believe it or not — and I am not being facetious 
or smarty or sacrilegious — many Bible phrases are 
awkward! 

I know, because I wrote most of the scripts for 
Picture Stories From the Bible, a series of magazines 
which then went into bookform. It required appro- 
ximately two years in leisure time to do this; and I 
have had both the Douay and the King James’ ver- 
sions of the Bible constantly upon my desk. 

Of course, if a writer is to author a novel, he has 
the widest freedom of expression; but if he authors 
articles, features, he does not have this same latitude. 
Unless it is in quotes, you will not find (outside a 
novel), any published sentence in a legitimate maga 
zine or newspaper (unless, perchance it’s fiction), 
such as this Biblical one: “It is an honor for a man 
to cease from strife.”’ That's well said, we may agree. 
But it’s not the way to write, today! 

Now, I do a lot of newspaper feature writing, and 
I have done a lot of magazine feature writing. So 1 
would like to present a few examples from ‘‘my”’ 
Bibles to illustrate passages that would not be written 
in such ways, today. 

“By my own self I have sworn 
Gen., 22:16). 

“And the people seeing that Moses delayed to come 
down from the mount .* (Douay, Exodus, 
32:1). 


(Douay, 


. the Philistines, that it was told him 


By MONTGOMERY MULFORD 


“There shall not any man be able to stand before 
thee all the days of thy life (Kg. James. 
Joshua, 1:5). 

B when Saul was returned from following 
(Kg. 
James, I. Sam., 24:1). 

These are picked at random: Read them again. 
The good rewrite man, reading the first quote, might 
omit “own” as redundant. The better rewrite man 
would omit all first four words, leaving, “I have 
sworn.” 

Your results might net be as picturesque as the 
Bible verbiage; but it will be succinct, readable, un- 
derstandable, and a situation or idea aptly described 
in an economy of words. You can rewrite the second 
quote in a number of ways, and, for modern readers, 
make it plamer. I do not say, please note, more 
picturesque. I say plainer, even snappier. 


As to the third: Why the word ‘‘any’; why not 
"a" and preceded by “be” which in the quote follows 
the word, man. 

And why “when Saul was returned?’ Doesn't ‘‘re- 
turned” describe it alone? Here is an apparent su- 
perfluity of words. And we are neither writing 
Biblical literature or picturesque language a /a Walter 
Scott. 

We're writing to be read. We're writing to put 
across an idea or a scene. And the more succinct we 
are, the better we succeed. In that last quote, also, 
why not omit the “that?” “It was told him,” is suf- 
ficient ! 

You may find editorial staffs blue-pencilling copy 
just like that, whether it’s agreed to or not. In your 
writings you may incorporate Biblical ideas; but as 
for writing as Old Testament authors wrote — it's 
my thought to “go slowly.” 


Hobbywriting Is Profitable 
(Continued from Page 12) 
request the names and addresses of the collectors and 
then contact each with a specially prepared question. 
naire. 

Within walking distance of my home I found fit- 
teen hobbyists. Before interviewing hobbyists I plan 
in advance the ground I want to cover; I don’t hesi- 
tate to ask questions; | make my notes immediately 
after the interview has been concluded and if time 
permits have the hobbyist check my manuscript for 
factual accuracy. 

A hobby story should be about people who have 
found new interests, health, etc., in the hobby field. 
If the hobby has developed into a full-time business 
the transition from hobby to the business phase should 
be fully and naturally developed. Every story should 
be good reading first, instructive afterwards. The 
narrative style is best, the complete story being simply 
a series of carefully arranged anecdotes telling how 
the hobby idea originated, how it was first put into 
execution. The most popular story length is from 
1000 to 2500 words, with an average of 1800. Any- 
thing over 500 words has a better selling chance 
when accompanied by photographs. 

Rejection slips, transportation and autographed 
theatre tickets, and first-night programs are just a 
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few of thesthings collectors collect and around which 
articles can be written. One hobbyist writes that he 
has started to collect letterheads. Amazing, when 
one considers that there are 3,650,000 business firms 
in the United States! He has asked me to “write 
something” ‘on his hobby. “The publicity will help 
me with my collection,” he confided. 

Doll collections are always interesting to write 
about, for this hobby has reached such a stage that 
the little lifeless beauties are no longer considered 
as a mere child’s toy but are being manufactured with 
an eye towards collectors. 

The hobby fad has done more to popularize sports, 
art and handicrafts than all the coldly calculated pro- 
motional publicity in the world. Take the current 
ski fever as an example. Fifteen years ago only a 
few thousand people were active in this outdoor sport. 
Today featured as a hobby skiing has over 3,000,000 
enthusiasts and the number is growing yearly. Hob- 
byists riding the Magic Carpet of the 16- and 18-mm 
home movies have invested more than $800,000 with 
the Castle Film corporation alone in 1946. For the 
same year model aeroplane building has become a big 
industry with wholesale sales reaching $50,000,000. 
All have been introduced and popularized as hobbies. 

Writing, like any other kind of work, if forced, 
can become monotonous. But when it becomes a 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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American Family Magazine, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, coming out with its first issue in Novem- 
ber, wants material for a children’s page which will 
be called “Grab Bag for Children.” “We'll want all 
sorts of quizzes, verses, puzzles, and games—anything 
that would amuse boys and girls from kindergarten 
age through junior high school,’’ writes Dorothy Reed, 
Quiz Editor. ‘Picture puzzles would be especially 
welcome.” 

Northwest, a Fiction House publication, 670 Sth 
Ave., New York 19, is in the market for fast-moving, 
action-adventure stories of the Northwest, Alaska, Yu- 
kon, Canada, The Arctic, embracing these subjects: 
timber, fur trapping, gold, silver mining; fishing; 
whaling; mounted police escapades. Romantic interest 
is necessary in novels and novelettes. 5000 to 25,000 
words. Payment is made on acceptance at 1 cent up. 
Jack O'Sullivan is editor. 

All-American Football Magazine, Fiction House, 670 
5th Ave., New York 19, a bi-annual, uses short stories, 
3000 to 7000 words; novelettes, 10,000 to 16.000; 
novels, 17,000 to 25,000. Preference is for stories 
with collegiate background. Gambling should be 
played down. Girl interest is necessary in novels and 
novelettes. Jack O'Sullivan is editor. The same re- 
quirements hold for Football Stories and Football 
Action. 

Partisan Review, 45 Astor Pl., New York 3, one 
of the foremost “little magazines, will become a 
monthly in Januaty, at which time it will make a 
marked increase in its rates of payment. Present rate 
of $2 a page for prose, $3 a page for poetry, will be 
raised to 214 cents a word for fiction, 50 cents a line 
for verse, on acceptance. It will continue to use ex- 
perimental, general off-trail stories up to 5000 words 
—stories that are noteworthy for their ‘‘fine writing.” 


Editors are William Phillips and Philip Rahv; man- 
aging editor, Catherine Carver. 
Safeway News, Stratford Publishing Co., Div. of 


Safeway Stores, 405 14th St., Oakland, Calif., a 
monthly edited by Abel F. Lemes, is distributed to 
some 32,500 Safeway employees in the United States 
and Canada, plus about 1500 copies to outside sources. 
Articles and all feature material are prepared by the 
staff, but photos and art on subjects related to the 
food industry are welcome. Particularly desired for 
cover use, either black and white or color, are human 
interest subjects (of people or pets) and _ historical 
themes. Payment is on acceptance at top rates. 


ARKET TIPS 

Casual Foot Notes, 253 S. Park St., Linxweiler 
Bldg., Decatur, Ill., a free controlled subscription 
monthly going to retail shoe stores, uses articles of 
about 500 words on selling, advertising, and mer- 
chandising of shoes, with some 15-word fillers on 
retail shoe stores, and 2-paragraph, 25-word Jimit, 
news items. Good 8x10 glossies, showing window 
displays, interiors, etc., are purchased also. Payment 
is made on publication at 1 cent a word, $1.50 for 
photos. Milton Shapiro is editor: 


Contour Quarterly, 2252 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley, 
Calif., uses political, critical, literary articles; essays 
on society, art, music; experimental, vital short stories, 
all up to 5000 words ; serials only if in form of an 
article or criticism; preferably blank verse, though 
some rhymed, any style ; experimental photographs ; 
proofs of original paintings. As this is a ‘Little Mag- 
azine,” interested specifically in work that points out 
the social error, it cannot afford to make payment for 


material at present, except in contributors’ copies. 
Christopher MacLaine is editor. 
National Camera Club Newsletter, 544 Brandon 


Place, Cliffside Park 11, N. J., a monthly going to 
camera clubs, uses articles of 1500 words or less, sug- 
gesting activities for camera clubs. Payment is on 
publication at 1 cent a word. No payment is made 
for photos. John C. Bobbitt is editor. 

Mrs. Lois S. Johnson, editor, American Junior Red 
Cross News and American Junior Red Cross Journal, 
National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington 13, D. C., advises that ail needs for the Jour- 
nal have been met for the current year. 

The Open Road for Boys, 136 Federal St., Boston 
10, is in the market for a 4-or 6-part serial of ap- 
proximately 2000 words an installment. It should 
deal with typical teen-age boys (and girls), and 
should have a high school background with a mystery 
theme. Don Samson is editor. 


International Blue Printer, 506 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ray Good, Jr., editor, uses articles not 
over 1500 words with photos, if possible, on com- 
mercial blue print and photocopy firms. “We do not 
need general business articles, or news items,” says 
Mr. Good, “and would prefer a writer ask for an in- 
troductory letter before writing an interview article: 
we will be glad to furnish such letters.’” Rates are 1 
cent a word, $5 for photos, with payment on publica- 
tion. 
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A. & J. TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING 


Absolutely Dependable — Professional — Personal 


For 25 years A. & J. has proved its ability to train writers suc- 
cessfully. Ask for free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” and 
coupon for free MS. report. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


NAME 
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RELIGIOUS MARKET 


RELIGIOUS—ETHICAL—HUMANITARIAN 


Adult Bible Ciass, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Il. (M) 
attscies, on making adult class a dynamic 
iorce im lite of every member, plans for timely sgeial and sers 
aclivilieés; class methods articles, 700-1000; article- 
advancement Christiamty in the home, church, commun 
5, to 1200, and articles on Christianity in its relationship to 
lite Outside, 1000-12U0 

Annals of Good St. Anne de Beaupre, Basilica of St. Anne, 
Que., Canada. (M-10) Articles of wide reader interest, 
Catholic in tone, not necessarily religious, 1800; wholesome 
fiction, little slang, 1800. Rev. Alcide Bouchard, C.SS.R. 
le, Acc. 

Ave Maria, The, Notre Dame, Ind. (W-10) Short stories 
2800-3000; serials, 15-20 3000-word chapters; articles on Cath- 
olic and other themes, 2000 to 3000; poems under 24 lines. 
Wholesome juvenile adventure shurt stories, serials, Rev 
_—— J. Carroll, C.s.C. $5 page (700 wds.), poems $5 and 
$3. 


di M The, 2 Dale Ave., Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada. (M-10) Short stories, Cathohc atmosphere, bright, pointed. 
ut not preachy, %; no love stones; articles, essays, Cath- 
interest, 1000-3000. Rev Bergin, S.J. 

Carmelite Review, The, 10 County Rd., Tenafly,.N. J. (M-20) 
Religious monthly operated for charity. Short stories, 850-2000; 
articles and pictures on current subjects, 900-2500; verse. Kes 
Andrew L. Weldon. %c; photos, $3, Acc. 

Catholic Home Journal, merged with Poise, 220 37th St., 
Viuttsburgh, Va. (M-10) Domestic and pedagogical articles on 
home, child training, as are seasonal from a religious and pa- 
triotic standpouit; essays of a religious nature and general in- 
terest; short stories that implicitly point a moral, 1 2000. 
Verse about home, children, etc., 12-16 lines. I’hotos of chil 
dren. Rev. Urban Adelman. $10 a story, $2-$3 verse, Pub. 

Catholic World, 411 W. 49th St., New York 19. (M-40) 
Short stories to 4500; Roman Catholic articles, 2500-4500. Some 
verse. Rev. James S$. Gillis, C.8.P. Approx. $5 page, Pub. 

Curisuan Adyovate, The. (Methodist l’ub. House) 740 Rush 
st., Chicago ti. (W-5) Religious, outdoor, rural, missionary 
short stor.es, atticles, essays, 1200; verse. Roy L. Smith. Ic, 
Acc, 

Christian Family, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (Q) 
Feature articles depicting family, or member of it, putting 
Christian principles into action. Christian family- life stories; 
practical suggestions for shut-ins for helping them to live 
saoey and constructively in spite of their handicaps. Articles 

00-1000; fiction 1500-2000. lc wu 
aa short stories, 1000-2000, an 


Acc 
" suitable verse. Frederic M. 

The Christian Family and Our Missions, (Mission Press, 
Techny, Ill.) 365 Ridge Ave., Evanston, lif. (M-10) Catholic 
family magazine using wholesome short stories, 1500-2 
and suitable verse. Frederic M. Lynk, S.V.D. 1c, verse, 10c a 
line, Acc. 

Christian Herald, 27 E. 
denominational religious, 
short stories 2500; verse. Pub. 
first serial rights. 

Christian Home Life, 20 E. Central Pkwy., Cincinnati. (Q-25) 
Features and short stories on various phases of home life, to 
900-1800. Dorothy Fay Foster. Yc, Acc. 

Churchman, The, 425 4th Ave., New York 16. (2M-25) Arti- 
les applying religious thought ‘to problems of the day; goo 
verse. Dr. Guy Emery Shipler. No payment. 

Clear Horizons, 157! Grand Ave., St. Vaul 5. Articles and 
essays, 700-1000, giving liberal religious point of view oi 
brotherhood, inter-denominational cooperation, etc. Norman kK. 
Elliott, Mng. Ed. 1c; verse, 20c line. 

Council Fires, 260 W. 44th St., New York 18. 
Christian background, 2200-2500. VP. B. Christie. 


Daily Meditation, 941 Vance Jackson, San Antonio 1, Tex. 
(M-25) Non-sectarian religious articles teaching power | of 
prayer, or with metaphysical slant, 800-1700; ancient mystics! 
symbology, Mayan archaelogy and discoveries; self-help book- 
lengths, 60,000. Wm. aylor. ec to Ic; book-lengths, 
$150 up, Acc. 


Faculty Adviser, The, 3742 W. 
(M-except July-Aug.-15) How-to-do-it atticles for teachers, 
moderators of youth, etc.; programs, outlines, play columns, 
novel ideas to help the faculty. Rev. L. B. Wobido, S.J. Usu- 
ally no payment; occasionally payment, Acc. 


Grail, The, St. Meinrad, Ind. (M-20) A magazine of religious 
instruction, using short stories, articles of ahout 2000 words 
on social and ethical problems of the day, on family problems, 
youth, educational trends, and events of human interest. Illus 


39th St., New York 16. (M-25) Inter- 
illustrated sociological articles, 25 
at 25¢ a line. Releases all but 


Fiction with 
$4-$5, Ace 


Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8 


trations. No poetry Immediate reply. Rev. Jerome i'almer. 
O.S.B. Ind. Acc. 
Holy Name Journal, 141 E. 65th St., New York. (M-15 ex- 


cept July-Aug.) Articles of interest to Catholic men; bio 
graphical, world affairs, human interest, etc. %c, Pub. 

Imorovement Era, The, 50 N. Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
(M-20) Stories of high moral character, 1000-2000; short shorts 
500-800. General articles on social conditions, vocational pro! 
lems, handicrafts, material of particular interest to youth and 
to Mormon Church, 300-2000. Photos of striking and dramati 
simplicity for frontispiece and cover use. Voetry to 30 lines 
Fiction and features, lc; poetry 25c a line, Acc. 


Information, 411 W. 59th St.. New York 19. (M-20) Feature 
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articles on some phase of Catholic action, 1500-2000. No fic- 
tion. Rev. Albert A. Murray, C.S.F le, Ace. 

International Journal of Religious Education, 203 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1. (M except Aug.-20) Reports of progressive 
methods and procedures in Protestant Sunday School work; 
one-act dramas of religious nature. P. R. Hayward, Ed., Lil 
lian Williams, Mng. . Me-le, see of religious activities 
in church, home, community, $1-$5, Acc. 


Lamy, The, Ringgolki St., Veekskill, N. Y. (M-10) Art cle-~ 
m orebgious (Cathohe) tor cs 10 2000; short stories with Cath 
ic Shint. same length. Rev. Vunstan Donevan, S. Yac, Acc. 

Liberal Judaism Monthly, 920 Riverside Dr., New York 32. 
Fiction, poetry, essays, reflecting thinking ‘and background 
of the thoroughly Americanized Jew; verse; photos; cartoon 
ideas. Louis Rittenberg. 2c, Pub. 

Living Church, The, 744 N. Fourth St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 
(W-15) Short illustrated articles on religious and social sub- 
jects. Episcopal viewpoint, 1000-2000. $5 and up, Acc. Relig 
ious verse, no payment. Peter Day, Exec. Ed. 

Lookout, The, (Standard Publishing Co.) 20 E. Central Pkwy.. 
Cincinnati 10. (W-5) Articles on Christian education, adult 
Sunday school work 1000; wholesome but not ‘‘Sunday 
Schoolish”’ short stories, 1000- 1200; serials to 10 chapters, 1000- 
1200 each. Photos upright, 8x10, scenic, human interest. Ne 
poetry. Guy P. Leavitt. “Me up, photos $3 to $5, within 1 
month after Acc. Releases all but first rights. 

Magnificent, 131 Laurel St., Manchester, N. H. (M-25) Cath 
olic articles, short stories, serials, verse. Indefinite rates, Acc 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Fordham Rd., New 
York 58. (M-20) Catholic short stories to 4000; relig ous verse 
Rev. Stephen L. J. O’Beirne, S. J. Good rates 2 weeks after 
Acc, 

Miraculous Medal, The, 
Cathelie articles 1590-2500, 
CM. Pub. 

Missionary Servant, The, Stirling, N. J. 


1m) EF. Price St. Philadelohia. (O) 
short stories 1200-2400. Joseph A 


(M-10) Religious. 
000 ; 


sociological, human-interest, current-events, articles, 1500-2 
short ver.se; fillers; photos. Donald M. Lynch. Varying rates, 
rates, (Catholic), Acc. 


Mother’s Magazine, (David C. Cook) Elgin, Ill. (Q-7) Prac- 
tical material for mothers of children from hirth to 12 years 
to help in development of Christian character in their chil 
dren. Articles, 700-1000; department material, 160-300; fiction. 
2500. Dorotha Riley. Articles, le; fiction, 2c, Acc. 


New Century Leader, (David C. Cook Pub. Co.) Fle n, 
(M) Challenging suggestions on how to hecome a !«tier Sunday 
School teacher 1200; plans for building an_ effiect.vely-organ 

Sunday School fram the suner’stendent’s pont of vier 
1200, and many articles on a variety of topics for religious 
leaders and all adults desiring a general religious publication 
Inter-denominational. $7 per M, min., Acc. 


Pax, Little ower Monastery, Newton, N. J. (M-19) Short 
horts, 1200-1500. in no wav contrary to Catholie doctrine 
eae ee Catholic articles; verse; jokes. Rev. Cassian Nee. 

B. le prose; 10c-15¢ line, verse, Pub. 

prc ious Blood Messenger, Carthagena, Ohio. 
olic human-interest articles, about 2000: verse. 

Davitt, C.PP.S. “ec. verse 25c line, Acc. 
tener Teacher and Beginners’ Teacher, (David C. Cook 
Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. Articles of practical help to Sunday 
— teachers of children 6-8 and 4-6, 400-850 words. Ic. 
ce 

Protes‘ant, The, 521 Sth Ave.. New York. (M) Religious 
magazine emphasizing anti- fascist moral issues-—concrete, fac 
tual. Kenneth Leslie. 1c, Pub. 


(M-10) Cath 
Father Chas 


Savior’'s Call, The, Salvatorian Seminary, St. Nazianz, Wis. 
(M-10) Short-shorts, 500-600; short stories, 2500-3000; current 
events articles, to 3500; verse. Religion and piety ba not 
ha substituted for lack of technique or literary skill ev. 
Winfrid Herbst, S. D. S. Fiction to $25; articles to 2c; verse 
to 10c; Acc. 

Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament, 194 E. 76th St., New 


York 21. (M-20) Articles, essays and fillers centering on 
Eucharist, 2000-3000; verse and short stories, inspirational o1 
religious. George Legere, S.S.S. “ec, Acc. 


Shield, The, Crusade Castle, Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati 26, O. 
(M-Oct.-May-25) Articles dealing with Catholic missionary 
arrangement with writers. Edward A. Freking, 
Sian, ud. cc, 


Sign, The, Union City, N. J]. (M-25) Catholic and genera! 
articles, essays, short stories to 4500, verse. Rev. Ralph 
Gorman, C.P 2c, up, Acc. 

Sunday School Times, 325 N. 13th St., Philadelphia 5. (W) 


Articles on Sunday school work; verse; short stories for chil- 
dren. Philip E. Howard, Jr. %c up, Acc. 

Sunday-School World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3. 
(M-10) Challenging articles to 850, definitely Christian. 
Biblically slanted, on religious, Sunday School, daily vacation 
Rible school, weekday Bible teaching in rural areas themes. 


Wm. J. Jones. Yc, verse 50c stanza, Acc. 
Union Signal, The, Evansten, Ill. (W-5) Short stories 1000- 
1500, on va ue of total abstinence, also on peace. About %c. 


AAA 


The Idea Exchange, Box 167, Fort Atkinson, Wisc., 
bas been discontinued. 
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True Experiences, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, wants 
first person short stories, 3000-5000. No book lengths 
are now being bought. Payment is made at 3 cents a 
word on acceptance, Ruth L. Baer is editor. 

Christian Education Company, Box 31, Highland, 
Ill., is in the market for material for its three pub- 
lications, Little Folks’ Story Time, ages 4 to 8, 450 
words; Children’s Hour, stories up to 1600 words for 
boys and girls 9 to 14, and Christian Parent, 2500 
word stories and feaures for adults. They prefer 
Bible, Christ, or church-related stories and features 
with a distinctly Christian motivation. A. J. Buelt- 
man, editor, states “For the children’s publications, 
the writer should use simple language, and consider 
that the average second grader should be able to read 
Story Time himself; the average fourth grader, The 
Children’s Hour. Payment is $2.50 for 1000 words. 
Sample copies of the magazine will be sent upon re- 
quest. 

Carlson Wade. Director. Secondary Division, New 
York Writers’ Guild, P. O. Box 143, Times Plaza 
Station, Brooklyn 17, N. Y., writes. that the Second- 
ary Division is now open for membership to all young 
writers—beginners and professionals—who are inter- 
ested in all phases of writing and are willing to help. 

. . Meetings are held regularly every second and 
fourth Friday evening and all young writers of both 
sexes are invited to attend. The only membership re- 
quirement is that tentative members be between the 
ages of 16 and 25. . Registered members share 
in all privileges and services and may work on any 
project or plan, as well as create something new 
themselves which will include a newspaper and club 
magazine . . . Branches are being formed and anyone 
in any part of the country as well as the world who 
is capable of handling important positions should 
write Mr. Wade with some biographical data, and all 
those who want to be members should not hesitate in 
getting in touch with him. 

The Greenwich Village Digest, 118 E. 127th St.. 
New York 35, had a short life. It has already been 
permanently discontinued. 

Canadian Sports Digest, 151% Richmond St., To- 
ronto, a monthly edited by Philip M. Stone, is a mar- 
ket for non-fiction sports articles, generally of 
Canadian nature, but United States writers could write 
on Canadians in United States sports fields, or on 
subject matter that would be of interest. Profiles. 
odd sports facts, general sports material, all are 
sought. No fiction or verse is used. Payment is 
made on acceptance for publication at 1 or 2 cents a 
word, according to importance of the material. Sup- 
plementary rights are released by arrangement. 

The Colorado Rancher & Farmer, Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg., 1736 Champa St., Denver, Colo., a 
semi-monthly, pays 1 to 2 cents a word on publica- 
tion for articles of interest to ranch and farm peo- 
ple, handy farm and ranch ideas and pictures, and 
cartoons with a rural angle. Photographs illustrating 
specific points in articles are very much desired. 
Marvin J. Russell is managing editor. Supplementary 
rights are released to the author. 

The Modern Millwheel, General Mills, Inc., 400 
Second Ave., §. Minneapolis, which reported to us it 
paid $5 to $10 on acceptance for jokes, skits, epi- 


grams, or cartoons, ‘is informing contributors that it - 


is now buying only cartoons. 

The Haire Publishing Co., 1170 Broadway, New 
York 1, publishers of Crockery & Glass Journal: 
Linens & Domestics, and various other department 
store trade journals, makes a request that articles be 
submitted in duplicate. 
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Every writer needs it. It’s new. It's different. It's for 
the beginning writer and it’s for the selling writer. it’s 
for all who write. It’s 


THE WRITER’S WORKSHOP 


It's a monthly journal making its first appearance Jan 
uary 1, 1948. It'll be packed with articles of priceless 
value to the writer, regardless of what ficid he is most 
interested in. Contents of THE WRITER’S WORKSHOP will 
freely impart the puzzling little secrets of the trade the 
beginner so often must sweat out by himself. If you're 
interested in writing in any form, whether you've sold or 
not, THE WRITER’S WORKSHOP is a periodical you cannot 
afford to go without. 


SHORT SHORT CONTEST 


To encourage beginners and those having a tough time 
breaking into print, we'll have a monthly contest for short 
shorts not exceeding 1,200 words.- For the present this 
contest is limited only to subscribers. Fill out subscription 
blank below and send your entry or entries in right away. 
First contest closes November 15, 1947. Scripts received 
after that date will be considered for the following issue. 
Cash prizes of $5 for each of the four short shorts ac- 
cepted are offered. Stamped, self-addressed return enve- 
lope must accompany all scripts. This is a chance to gain 
an audience and break into print. Subscribers can enter as 
many stories as they wish the year around. 


OTHER CONTESTS 


We will have two departments of interest to all. For 
each acceptable letter not over 200 words published in 
SHOP TALK, $1 will be paid. Writers can air their per- 
sonal experiences, likes and dislikes or beefs, praises or 
rhubarbs whether they're subscribers or not. Another de- 
partment paying $1 for each letter not exceeding 200 
words will be MY FIRST SALE. Trials and difficulties put- 
ting that first yarn across, its rejections ere final sale, if 
any, revisions or changes requested ere being bought 
such copy always makes fascinating reading. We're eager 
for cony for both departments so get busy—-and do sign 
your full name and address. 


COPY WANTED 

Authentic articles not exceeding 1,200 words are needed 
from those qualified to produce same. No vague, indefi- 
nite ramblings or valueless comment considered. Any and 
all writing subjects acceptable on any and all writing prob- 
lems. We have but one slant—point all copy more toward 
the beginner and so shape it that he’ll obtain helpful ben- 
efit from same. We're wide open. Payment for the pres- 
ent 1c per word on acceptance. 


WE ARE SINCERE 

We had to travel 3,500 miles before finding the proper 
setup for publishing THE WRITER’S WORKSHOP. But we 
found it. We are sincere in our effort to give the begin- 
ning and selling writer a journal we feel will benefit him 
from month to month. So much so that if, after reading 
our first three issues you are not satisfied, kindly let us 
know and your subscription money will be promptly re- 
funded in full. 

ADVERTISING RATES 

Display: $2 per column inch inside; $3 per column inch 
Page One. Tabloid size. Column depths 15 inches; column 
widths, 12 ems or two inches. Five columns to the page. 
On cuts or art, 85 screen. No advertisement under one 
column inch accepted. Four ads for the price of three if 
paid in advance. Otherwise bills come out with current 
issue. 

Classified: 5c per word with copy. Minimum 10 words. 
No agents, critics, typists or correspondence courses ac- 
cepted. Open only to “‘personal’’ use. 


Subscription Rates 


Ernie Phillips, Editor G Publisher, 
THE WRITER’S WORKSHOP, 
Santa Maria, California. 


Kindly enter my subscription as follows: 


One Year $2.00 
Three Years .-$5.00 
Six Months .............. $1.00 
|] Canada and Foreign $3.00 
Sample Copy .20 


Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
19 
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The following house organs report that no ma- 
terial at all is bought from people outside of the 
company: US, United States Rubber Co., 1230 Av- 
enue of the Americas, New York; What Next, Den- 
nision Mfg. Co., Framingham, Mass.; The Merck 
Review, Merck & Co., Inc., 161 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York; Tissue Topics, Hoberg Paper 
Mills, Inc., Green Bay, Wis.; Shell News, Shell Oil 
Co., Inc., Shell Bldg., San Francisco, Calif.; Melrose 
Park News, International Harvester Co., 180 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; Weirton Steel Employees 
News, Weirton, West Va.; P-D Employees Review, 
Parke, Davis & Co., P. O. Box 118, Detroit 32, 
Mich.; The Depictor, Edward Stearns Co., Inc., 140 
N. 63rd St., Philadelphia, Pa.; RCA Victor Family 
News, RCA Victor Division, Camden, N. J.; Edison 
Round Table, Commonwealth Edison Co., 72 W. 
Adams St., Chicago; The Watch, American Mutual 
Liability Ins. Co., 142 Berkeley St., Boston 16. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Publishers desire my type of work! 


RITA EBERL 


1218 Greenwich St. 
Phone 6226 


Reading, Penna. 


WRITING IS A BUSINESS! 
We can help you make it profitable! Do you want 
your work considered for publication and motion pic- 
ture markets? 
AUTHORS’ CONSULTANT 


Box 1007 Hollywood 28, Calif. 


MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITIES 
Read the oldest mail trade journal in the field. 
MAIL ORDER NEWS 
Helped others to make some real money for over 50 

years. Will do the same for YOU. 
$1.50 year — Copy 25c (coin) 
SILVERCREST PUBLICATIONS 

3040 North Ave., Dept. AJ2 Chicago 47, Ili. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market 
open to beginning writers, and the only one where you 
can EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells 
more than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. 
My special course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches everything it is neces- 
sary to know. Write for terms. Mention Author G 


Journalist. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23-A.GREEN ST. WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


BOOK AUTHORS 


If you have faith in that rejected manuscript why 
waste time, money and effort in having it returned tp 
you? You tell us what New York publisher has it and 
our service will pick it up and deliver it to any other 
publisher in New York you mention. We are not agents. 
A postal card will bring details. Do it now! Address: 


SCRIPTERS SERVICE 
558 West 193rd Street, New York 33, N. Y. 


Trailer Coach Manufacturers Association, Civic Op- 
era Bldg., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, has avail- 
able enlightening facts about trailer coaches, trailer 
parks, the trailer coach industry and its growth and 
development. Writers are urged to send for infor- 
mation. 

Furniture South, the South's only furniture maga- 
zine, High Point, N. C., is now located at the South- 
ern Furniture Exposition Bldg. New editor is Wint 
Capel. 

A subscriber reports that Yankee, Dublin, N. H., is 
not returning manuscripts sent them nor responding 
to queries in regard to their reception even though 
return postage was sent. 

Sea Power, 76 9th Ave., New York, has been sus- 
pended by request of the Navy League. 


Cine-Grams, International Cine Society, 67701/) 
Hollywood Blvd., Suite 218, Hollywood 28, Calif., 
which suspended during the war while its entire staff 
served in the armed forces, resumed publication with 
the September, 1947, issue. Official organ of the In- 
ternational Cine Society, it uses technical information, 
ideas and articles on techniques and materials of in- 
terest and value to every amateur film-maker, and is 
a wide-open market for how-to items. Stories of suc- 
cessful non-professional film productions, descriptions 
of home movie productions, descriptions of home 
movie-theaters and technical material should come 
from advanced amateurs. Occasionally a script for 
home or camera club production is bought from a 
free-lance. Payment is “‘at rates generally prevailing 
in this field,’ according to L. H. Zehrbach, executive 
secretary. 

Nuances, 246 E. 39th St., New York 16, is a new 
quarterly planned for early publication. It is designed 
to promote new writers, and, accordingly, will make 
only a small payment for material. However, only first 
rights will be retained. Material may be of any length 
to 10,000 words, may be literary or popular in style. 
Helen Price is publisher, Rita Cuddihy, associate edi- 
tor. 

Publication of the Airways Traveler Group of maga- 
zines (Flagship Traveler, Mainliner Traveler and 
Trans World Traveler), 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, recently announced, has been temporarily 
postponed. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


“Yes, sir, there it is! That’s the filler I wrote! 
See! There’s my name!” 


The Author & Journalist 
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Jack Armstrong Adventure Magazine, a new month- 
ly soon to be brought out by Parent's Institute, 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, will be in the market 
for adventure, science, and sports short stories, 2000 
to 2500 words, although most of the 48-page maga- 
zine will consist of comics featuring the popular Gen- 
eral Mills character. Stories should appeal to boys 
between the ages of 10 and 14. Payment will be on 
acceptance at 3 cents a word. Kenneth Hall has been 
named editor. 


Cavalcade of America, c/o Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, is again 
in the market for half-hour programs (usually biog- 
raphies of outstanding historical and scientific per- 
sonages) for which $350 a script and up is paid. 
Ideas should be submitted first in synopsis form, to- 
gether with samples of the writer’s previous scripts 
and a signed release. (Releases will be sent on appli- 
cation to John Driscoll, script editor.) 


Playtime, 825 Déminion Sq. Bldg., Montreal, Can- 
ada, should be checked off your Handy Market List. 
Because of mechanical difficulties, mainly the lack of 
paper, publication has been indefinitely postponed. 


General Features Corporation, 250 Park Ave., New 
York 17, is not in the market for short stories at 
present. Features are all of the comic strip, panel and 
script types, scheduled for long runs. “Our principal 
interest in top-notch featuring,”’ says William L. New- 
ell, “lies in illustrated features, and features which 
have had a successful run in a fairly large and well 
known daily newspaper. The feature may be either 
deily or Sunday or both.”’ 


Allen Glasser, 1645 Grand Concourse. New York 
52 offers $1 for the best ‘job joke” used each month 
in the AMA Staff Bulletin, which he edits. Humor 
must deal with business or work. 


The New Colophon, a revival of The Colophon, 
the book collectors’ quarterly, will be published at 
66 E. 56th St., New York 22, beginning with the 
January issue, under the editorial direction of Elmer 
Adler, John T. Winterich, and Frederick B. Adams. 
Jr. It will contain articles on first editions, unusual 
printing, Americana, adventures in collecting — any- 
thing of scholarly, literary, and bibliographical in- 
terest. 


Sun Refinery News, House Organ of the Sun Oil 
Co., Marcus Hook, Pa., a monthly edited by William 
J. Getty, Jr., buys a few articles on safety, and photos 
illustrating safety measures. The magazine is distrib- 
uted free of charge to employees of the Manufactur- 
ing department and Marine department of the Sun 
Oil Company. 


The Beacon, Ohio Oil Company, 539 South Main 
St., Findlay, Ohio, a monthly house organ edited by 
Robert L. Hazlett, is temporarily overstocked on 
material reg oe by its own organization. How- 
ever, photos black and white, for cover use, are pur- 
chased at $5 to $10. 


A WEIGHTY MATTER 
By Cy Lance 


A writer's mail in aggregate 

Shows letters fat have much less weight 
Than letters slim which oft reveal 

More substance and more checks appeal. 


October, 1947 


HOW TO WRITE, SING 
AND SELL . . 


POPULAR SONGS 


by 
NICK KENNY 


with advice and 


special articles by 
ONLY 


¢ I. 9 Cole Porter 


®@ Bing Crosby 


® Cab Calloway 


And many others! 
Lists music publishers and publications 


THE MOST AUTHORITATIVE 
BOOK IN ITS FIELD 


SOMERSET BOOKS, INC. 
53 East 34th St. New York 16. N. Y. 


CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison inmates, 
are clamoring for “CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS" be- 
cause this guide gives three features: 1. How to “dig 
up’’ and write magazine fillers; 2. 365 subjects, one 
a day for a year; and 3. The leading markets for 
these short articles, paying up to 10c per word. Com- 
plete, 50c. 


“99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE,” a short- 
cut to success in newspaper and magazine columning. 
It solves problems of what to write about. the prepa- 
ration, and how and where to sell columns Only 50c. 


“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA,” a 
course in camera journalism plus forty wavs to make 
photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

“HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIPPING 
SERVICE” explains in detail a home business with your 
own hours and no boss. Ideal part-time work for 
writers. 25c. 


‘THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER,” a ‘‘must’’ for all 
authors. Writing is a business, so keep a complete 
record. What are your profits and losses? What are 
your income tax exemptions? 4 bookkeeping system 
and also a manuscript record, $1.00 


All For $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
808 Elizabeth St. Dept. J Anderson, S. C. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad ia A. & J.” 


Do it NOW. Dept. P 


WRITERS TALENT SCOUT, 


Contracts—cash paid—for movie or radio 
ideas—plots or titles—short stories. RUDY 
VALLEE—ROY de! RUTH—JACK LONDON 
Estate sponsoring new material. 32 Page 
Book gives complete information. SEND 
TODAY—10¢ coin for mailing and handling. 


sl 


[1067 N. Fairfax, Hollywood 46, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day-by- 
day guidance through preliminary note-taking, organ- 
izing and expanding the idea, assembling the charac- 
ters, plotting, making up the chapters, balancing for 
dramatic emphasis, writing the first draft. and revision. 
Easy to follow, assures a soundly built book, the only 
kind that will sell. 


Why not try this Plan? A novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘find yourself’’ as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 


745 S. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


WRITERS ... WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag Price 


Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
' Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 
a. | have written and sold the above articles plus 


1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 
ferent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO Di- 
RECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores 
of newsstand publications. 

c. | have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 
Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS AN INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT—AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made 
by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 
STRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 
(Continued from Page 3) 


derwriting such a compilation, knowing how many 
whose physical eyes are closed see and feel the beauty 


fin life which finds expression in verse. The Braille 


list is placed in the important libraries of the country. 
A AA 


Our little magazine gets around! A subscriber of 
20 years standing wrote, “I have read your splendid 
little journal in London, Paris, on a Swiss mountain 
top, in Norway, Sweden, Hollywood, and I don't 
know how many other places.” 


A A A 


Really Personal. This is another column produced 
under difficult circumstances. It is being written from 
a hospital bed, my last bit of work on the October 
issue before surgery. The week since I knew some- 
thing was very, very wrong with me and an operation 
must not be delayed, has been one of the heaviest 
weeks of work I have ever put in. So much to do: 
so little time to do it! 

But when I quit work at 3:00 a.m. the morning I 
came to the hospital for two days of rest and prep- 
aration, I felt everything was in hand. A few late ads 
and Market Tips will fill out the October dummy. 
Margaret is staying on through the fall, and will man- 
age, with help of faithful Lura and the girls in the 
mailing department, to keep things going on a steady 
keel, I’m sure. 

The operation is serious, is dangerous, but I have 
“bounce’’—I'm sure I'll spring back into condition 
quickly after it. And I have no fear, for John, I 
know, will be ever by me. —But I wi// miss the kit- 
tens! Especially Mortimer. It can’t be said, but we 
have to say it, he grows rounder and rounder. 1 sus- 
pect he’ll arrive at the hospital in somebody’s pocket 
one of these days for a few-minutes visit! 


AAA 


Late Bulletin: Said Mrs. Margaret A. after a five- 
hour operation with a spinal anaesthetic, ‘Very inter- 
esting.”’ The doctor feels she’s going to be okay! As 
with the A. G J. after my father died, if she does a 
thing, she really does it, and with courage and spirit. 
A. & J. readers are, I know, as proud of my mother 
as her own family is. I'll help, but she'll be with you 
next month in Mostly Personal with as much spirit 
as ever. Your support during the first months of her 
“carrying on’’ alone meant a great deal, and for the 
family thanks for your encouragement! 

MARGARET E. BARTLETT 


P.S. I did sneak Mortimer into the hospital under my 
coat, and he refrained from meowing until we reached 
the lobby on the way out. 


The typewriter of William G. Gold 
Has a ribbon that’s twenty years old. 
His writing is fine, 

But you can’t read a line 

And it leaves the editors cold. 


The Author & Journalist 
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U.S. Army Review, E. 4th St., Springfield, 
Ill., has been discontinued. 

Town and Country, 572 Madison Ave., New York 
22, has a new managing editor—John Penfold. It 
uses good fiction and non-fiction-—short stories, novels, 


novelettes, essays--not addressed to a purely fem- 
inine public. Payment i: on acceptance at unstated 
rates. 


Reader's Scope, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, 
has announced a ‘Find of the Month" fiction feature 
which will be a short story by a hitherto unpublished 
author. Stories offered tor consideration should be 
2500 to 3000 words 1n length. Payment for those 
accepted will be a flat $100 each. E. A. Piller is 
editor. 

Photography Business. 1114 First Ave., New York 
21, is a new news-magazine for portrait and com- 


mercial studio photographers, edited by John S. 
Carroll. Emphasis will be on the business side of 
photography. Each jssue will contain one top-notch 


feature up to 1800 words, well illustrated, numerous 
shorter pieces up to 1000 words, news items and 
fillers of interest to the commercial and portrait 
photographer. Payment has been set at 2 cents a 
word, $2.50 for each photo used. 

Holiday House, book publishers, has moved from 
72 Sth Ave. to 513 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 11. 

Educational Projects, Suite 301, Medico-Dental 
Bldg., 1396 St. Catherine St., W. Montreal, Canada, 
is out of business. 


A good idea failed to materialize!) The proposed 
get-together in Quebec between authors and editors 
announced in the June issue of A. & J. had to be 
postponed until 1948. “Our option on the hotel had 
to be picked up on June 15th,” wrote Charles S. 
Strong, of Standard Magazines, who was an ardent 
backer of the movement, “and at the time we did 
not have enough indication of interest from authors 
to make it possible for us to go ahead with the propo- 
sition without a considerable financial loss to the edi- 
tors and authors who were backing the activity.” 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Pica Type 

EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, 
with flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 
First copy on Eaton--16 pound bhond: carbon free 
Mailed flat with your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. 
Novels, shorts. 


Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 


Practical Pilotage for the Practicing Poet 


AN EDITOR LOOKS AT 
POETRY 


Ey Stanton A. Coblentz 


The author, for more than 14 years editor of 
WINGS, and for many years more a poet, critic and 
reviewer of poetry, has written this in response to 
many requests of correspondents, ‘“‘Won’t you tell me 
just’ what’s wrong with my verse?,” “Won't you teil 
me why my work isn’t accepted? $2.00 


THE WINGS PRESS 
Mill Valley, Calif. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, Ar- 
ticle Writing, Versification and others, offer construc- 
tive criticism; frank, honest, practical advice: real 
teaching. All courses moderatels priced. 

For full particulars and a sample 
WRITER’S MONTHLY, write today to: 

The Home Correspondence School 

Dept. AJ Springfield 3, Mass. 


copy of the 


DISCOURAGED? 


Have you sold a yarn or so and can’t get any farther? 
Tell you what I’ll do: Send me your best story and if 
| like it, I’ll rewrite it and submit at my own expense. 
If it sells we split fifty-fifty. | must charge $1.00 for 
short-shorts, any type, and $2.00 up to six thousand 
words, boy meets girl, for complete criticism if | don’t 
accept it. Envelope and return postage, please. 


THE DOCTOR 


740 E. Helen Tucson, Ariz. 


WANT TO SELL YOUR BRAINS? 


Write, publish and sell your OWN KNOWLEDGE for 
money! 
Publisher tells how in his frank, honest new book 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


The demand for non-fiction material is booming. 
Hundreds of magazine editors are buying short 
features and ‘“‘fillers’’ from new writers. Our EARN 
AS YOU LEARN lessons will prepare you to meet 
their requirements. Experience unnecessary. Price 
is reasonable and service unexcelled. Details and 
sample lesson free on request. Use a postcard. No 
obligation. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200 T72N S. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Learn more about it now. Free details. Write today. 
ROYAL PUBLISHERS 
Auburn 8, Alabama 
THE GHOSTERS 
CRITICISM REVISION 


Those we are helping report excellent results in un- 
derstanding and sales. We can do for you what you 
probably cannot do for yourself help you sell. 
Report on one short story, under 5000 words, $1.00. 
Plot Book folio free with each report folio alone 50c 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
Chicago Heights, Ml. 


Box 202-3 


What Will YOU Sell In 1947? 


Let our specialized service help you get your material 
over to Publishers and Motion Picture Producers. 


Individual analysis and suggested revision saves you 
profitiess struggle and valuable time. 


Markets are wide oper for established authors as well 
as new writers. Originals, published stories, book man- 
uscripts are in demand now! 


WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 
EXPLAINING MY SERVICE 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


(Established 1919) 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


For Best Service, Mention The Author & Journalist to Advertisers. 


October, 1947 
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Shepherd Students 


You Can Win! are winning Cash, 


Cars, Diamond 


Rings, Refrigerators, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 
Radios and Watches in Prize Contests! 

You, too, can cash in on Contests! The Shep- 


herd Course will give you the Secrets of Win- 
ning. Write NOW for a Gift Copy of the new- 
est “SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST 
BULLETIN’’—bringing you WINNING HELP 


for the big Contests now on. It's FREE! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


ANALY ZE Handuriting 


NEW, uncrowded, fascinating field. Grati- 
fying earnings reported by graduates in 
Employment, Credit, Social Service, Po- 
lice and Entertainment fields. Others 
have developed profitable private prac- 
Problem an ocationa. ounselors. — 
Send for 3000 word TEST LESSON ——— | 
and Grapho Analyst FRE 

A.1.G.A. Inc., Dept 132 Witholt Bidg., Springfield, Mo. 


COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM 

or single criticism, ghosting, plots, 

$3 to 5M. CHICAGO CLASS & Cit U B 

Y TECHNICAL LIBRARY 

1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique) . . $1 

2—WRITER’S: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) 2 

LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything) . . 
2 


Monthly $7.50, 
$1 to 1M; $2 to ona 


4—WRITE : MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) . 
S WRITER'S, LEARN TO EARN! (Advance orders) . 
6 -WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (8 types explained) 3.00 


MILDRED |. REID 
2131% Ridge Blvd. 


QUALITY WRITERS 


Send your manuscripts for analysis and 
FREE REPORT 


If this meets all requirements, | give valuable 
SALES HELP. If not, | suggest a program that 
is tailored to your need. 


A staff of top-notch writers and critics to 
help you. Writers for RADIO, SCREEN, STAGE. 
Novelists. A specialist for each type of job. 


VARIED SERVICES 


Criticism, revision, coaching. Ghost writing 
on any subject, any style: from outline, synopsis 
or plot. Fiction or non-fiction. 


Fees very reasonable. Highest references. 
PAMPHLET on request. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the world. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


$3388 


Evanston, [Illinois 


Rm. 101-A 
Phone HI 0193 


Weighing Light Verse 
(Continued from Page 9) 


Birmington 2, England. (M) Verse for masculine 
audience. 

Swing, 1102 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. (M) 
General interest. 

Ten-Story Love, 23 West 47th St., 
(Bi-M) 4 to 20 lines. 

This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. (W) 
General interest. 

Today's Woman, 1501 Broadway, New York 18. 
(M) Occasionally uses a short verse slanted for 
feminine audience. 

Toronto Saturday Night, 73 Richmond St., Toronto 1, 
Ont., Canada. (W) General interest with Canadian 
background. 

Toronto Star Weekly, 80 King St., W., Toronto 1, 
Ont, Canada. (W) Short general interest. Nothing 
offensive in any way. 

True Confessions, 1501 Broadway, New York 18. 
(M) Short, romantic. 
Upswing, 25 E. Jackson St., 

slant only. 

Variety Love Stories, 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
(Bi-M) Up to 20 lines of romantic nature. 

Wall Street Journal (Pepper & Salt Dept.), 44 
Broad St., New York 4. General interest and timely 
slant. 

Western Family, 1300 N. Wilton Place, Hollywood 
28, Calif. (Bi-M) Four line verse of homey nature. 

Western Story, 122 W. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 
Western flavor. 


This list, of course, does not include all markets 
for light verse. From time to time new markets ap- 
pear and the less stable current markets suspend pub- 
lication. Such information is constantly being pub- 
lished by the writers’ magazines. 

You may notice that the above list includes a few 
trade journals. There are numerous other such mag- 
azines, in addition to various house organs, which 
will buy light verse that is specifically slanted to the 
audience each publication reaches. The periodical and 
business-information sections of your public libraries 
often have these publications in their stacks. There 
you can discover exactly what is wanted by the re- 
spective editors. 

Slanting your material to the correct publication, 
either when writing or marketing, is one of the chief 
steps in achieving sales. 


New York 19. 


Chicago 7. (Q) Music 


STORIES WANTED! 


ot a is salable, we sell it at the usual 10% 
y 


it it ‘un: t salable, we tell you why in minute detail 
along sound, constructive criticism which'li 
elp you oy} future writing. Working from a know- 
ledge gained in 25 years of writing and selling our own 
and novels, we are able to give 
celess value. No delays. Prompt re alway’ 
faithfully All types of material so’ 
poetry 


Until you've sold two stories, reading fees are 
charged as follows: 


Short stories to 6,500 words, $3.00. 
Novelettes to 12,000, $5.00. 
Novels, any length, moe 


New rates effective at once. No selli 
authors looking for a reputable uae oe Sua agen 


ERNIE PHILLIPS 


Santa Maria California 
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POSTAGE TO FOREIGN EDITORS 


IT sounds incredible, but Canadian editors tell me 
that frequently they receive manuscripts from this 
country with U. S. postage stamps enclosed for return. 

There are good literary markets in England, Canada, 
Australia and other English-speaking countries. They 
expect return postage to be sent with a script, but 
you do not have their stamps. It is illegal to send 
coin or currency, and it is impractical to use an in- 
ternational money order since the cost of issuing it 
may be as high as the face amount. 

Many writers do not know about the International 
Reply Coupon, a small slip of paper which you can 
buy at any postoffice for nine cents. It is simple, re- 
quires no application form, no red tape. You buy as 
many of these coupons as you need, attach them to 
your manuscript, and the foreign editor can exchange 
them at his local postofice for stamps of his own 
country. 

This will save you expense and effort, 
help you to win an editor's good will. 

CHARLES CARSON. 


and may 


RADIO GAG WRITERS! 


One of the highest paid professions in show business 
The fundamentals of Radio Gag Writing plus valuable 
contact addresses for selling material are given in the 
manuscript, ‘‘How to be a Successful Comedv Writer." 
Complete . . . $1.00. Also included... Proven 
Tested Jokes For Every Use.” . Write 
Bill Pugsley, Box 801, Boston 3, Massachusetts 

“THIS HAS A MONEY BACK GUARANTEE” 


“Avoid that overworked and vapid ‘very.’ Use an im- 
tensifier that is fresh, full of punch and spice.”’ 
—From an Old Schoolmaster. 


A THESAURUS OF INTENSIFIERS 


(The new-purpose thesaurus—just off the press !) 

Here you will find 2000 poignant, vigorous, metaphorica! 
intensifications garnered from the best of modern and 
classic literatures, and alphabetized for rapid consultation 
and selection according to the term intensified. 

Helps you eliminate the vapid ‘“‘very,”’ ‘“‘very much,” 
very great,’’ and all such over-worked and style-vitiating 
adverbs and adjectives. 

Enables you to intensify with authoritative aptness, co- 
gency, and color, without any time-consuming groping, 
brain-cudgeling, or thesaurus-thumbing. A new kind of 
reference work indispensable to authors and journalists 
both young and old. 

Remember, no other thesaurus or synonym book offers 
this literary aid. 40 pages (double column). Only $1.00. 
THE N. I. KOBIN EDITORIAL SERVICE 
P. O. Box 1211 Washington 13, D. C. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES .. . 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


have sold some 3000-3500 


In past years | | d 
serials . . . series. Now, 


stories... articles... 
I'm teaching it. 
ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE Pamphlet, 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 


For Best Service, Mention The Author & Journalist to Advertisers. 


October, 1947 


The INSIDE STORY of 
Book Publishing 


Lucid, powerful, shocking portrait of the book publishing in- 
dustry. How publishers accept manuscripts, who pays, how 
hest-sellers are made. Written hy a veteran of almost 50 
years of writing. Controversial study of entrenched pro- 
fessional practices. Read of his experiences in the new 
hook “Is Book Publishing a Racket?’’ by Jacob Schwartz. 
Only $1. Order at once from Pamphlet Distr‘buting Com- 
pany, Dept. A, 313 West 35th Street, New York 1, n.y. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 
typed by Professional Typist —- Good Quality 
Bond—-50c per 1000 words—40c over 10,000 
words. Free Carbon—extra first and last page. 


VIRGINIA E. STONNESS 
17 Bartlett, Apt. D2 Detroit 3, Michigan 


GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do. I do 
it for you, Reference: Woman’s WHO WHO. 
Correspondence ew return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, A. J., Miami 33, Florida. 
Author of HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
paid, $1.00. 


If you’re a writer 


CAN HELP YOU! 


To find the best market for your 
work— 

To relieve you of placement 
worries— 


To give you the advice and criti- 
cism every writer needs— 


Full information supplied immediately 
upon request 


C. V. Parkinson 


Literary Agent 


BRIGHTWATERS L. I., 
NEW YORK 
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practical 
playwrighting 


® prepares you for a career in creating plays for 


the Amateur or Professional Stage as well as 
Radio, Television and Motion Pictures. Send for 
free details about this correspondence course by 


a selling dramatic writer. 


* MARJORIE MUELLER FREER 
FREER GALLERIES 9 BERLIN, CONN. 


How To Win Checks & Influence Editors 


Editors have paid me $9,200 in acceptance checks. That's 
your guarantee of professional, successful instruction in 
my fact-packed bookette. | show you exactly how | de- 
veloped ideas for 25 of the stories, articles !|'ve written 
for Liberty, Colliers, Esquire, Woman, Adventure, Seven- 
feen, etc. And | show YOU 25 practical ways io win 
editors’ checks up to $500 apiece! 
Order your copy NOW! Only 
$1.00 Postpaid 


JULES ARCHER Connecticut 


Sharon 16 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
For Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for Bulletin 6 


The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


YOU CAN'T FAIL! 


We offer you three aids that assure you a 
successful writing career. Any one of these aids 
can open a new road for you in successful au- 
thorship. No matter what you want to write 
these aids will help you ‘‘arrive’’ much sooner. 


Short-shorts offer a lucrative market if you 
know how to turn them out in mass production. 
ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE shows you the best 
way to write short-shorts and will show you 
how to write them in ten minutes. Full cost is 
one dollar and includes collaborative-revision 
privilege on all your short-shorts. 


WRITE ON TIME is a handy author’s calen- 
dar. Suggests what to write and when to send 
it. No need to be late with seasonal material. 
Available at 50c per copy. 

To those who have plot problems, THIRTEEN 
WAYS TO PLOT will solve them. You can plot 
anything from shorts to novels with this book. 
It is different—it has seven plot charts— it has 
everything you ever hoped to find in plotting 
help. The cost of $1.50 includes special con- 
sultation privilege on your plot problems. 


OFFER OF THE MONTH: THREE aids men- 


tioned above plus short-short market list: $2.75 
postpaid. 


BLUE HILLS PRESS 


Dept. AJ Blue Ash, Ohio 


Hobbywriting Is Profitable 
(Continued from Page 16) 

hobby, it occupies the mind during otherwise leisure 
hours. Maybe you'll never become a full-time writer 

maybe you never wish to labor for a living over 
writing. But as a hobby? That's different. There's 
diversion in it— and money — especially if you write 
about the hobbies of other people. 
FOLLOWING ARE JUST A FEW MARKETS INTERESTED 

AND RECEPTIVE TO ARTICLES ON HOBBIES 

Profitable Hobbies, 3958 Central Stt, Kansas City 
2, Mo. Hobby stories, how-to-do articles, 1300-2500 
words. Fillers 100-600. 

Amateur Screen News, 3021 N. Narragansett, Chi- 
cago 34. Articles on amateur (hobby) movie makers. 

Youth's Comrade, 2923 Troost Ave., Kansas City 
2, Mo. Teen-age articles on “‘crafts’” 500-1000. 

Pioneer, 914 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. 
Boys’ hobbies, 11 to 15, 500-1000 words. 

Holiday, Independence Square, Philadelphia 5. Ar- 
ticles on “Things to do.” 

Seventeen, 11 W. 42nd Street, New York 18. Hob- 
bies slanted for teen-agers. 

Catholic Youth, 128 E. 10th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
Teen-age hobbies. 

Hobbyists-Collectors, Paramount Distributors, Box 
864, Denver, Colo. Hobby stories up to 500 words. 

Challenge, Presbyterian Pub., 165 Elizabeth St., 
Toronto 2, Ont. Hobbies slanted for boys and girls 
between 14-17. 

Open Road For Boys, 136 Federal St., Boston 10, 
Mass. 

The Catholic Miss, The Catholic Boy, The Catholic 
Student, 25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
Hobbies must be unusual, of interest to boys and girls 
11 to 17; 1000 to 1500 words. 

‘Teens, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Hobby articles up to 800 words, boys and girls 12-15. 

Calling All Girls, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17. Hobbies of interest to girls 12-16. 1000 to 2000 
words. 


WHERE HOBBIFS DEVELOPED INTO CAREERS 
Hence, 59 W. Washington St., Suite 60, Chicago 2. 
Success Today, 227 E. 44th St., New York 17. 

" Business Girl, Business Girl Pub. Co., Inc., Dallas, 
exas, 


Goo 


Thriftway Family Magazine, 2 River St., Patterson, 
N. J., has been discontinued. 


WRITERS! 


WHY don't your stories sell? Markets are crying 
for WELL-WRITTEN stories. The reason for 4 re- 
jection is often a minor one. If your MS can be 
revised and slanted to editorial requirements I re- 
vise and market it on a PROFIT-SHARING basis. 
No fees. Don't throw valuable MSS away. Send 
me your stories, articles, but no inferior material. 
Fee: $1 per 2000 words, refunded on acceptance. 


CLARK W. JENKS 
Literary Specialist 
213 Upson Ave. El Paso 2, Texas 


For Best Service, Mention The Author & Journalist to Advertisers. 
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POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for 1947 PRIZE PROGRAM; Quarterly 
prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You will re- 
ceive also description of HEL?’ YOURSELF HAND- 
podee ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALE!IDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


AUTHOR’S TYPIST 


Send your manuscripts to me—novels, shorts, scripts 
or articles of any kind. Being an experienced secre- 
tary and proofreader, they will be returned to you 
neatly and accurately typed on good quality bond. 50c 
per 1,000 words, one free carbon. 

CLARE B. MOFFITT, R.D.4, Box 283, Elgin, III. 


Sponsor’s products. SEND ONLY 10¢ to cover 


WIN Cash and Cars 


5 An interesting folder describing 
FREE the ALL-AMERICAN COURSE 

® IN CONTEST WRITING. Our 
students are America’s biggest winners. Get 
PRIZE IDEAS, the bulletin that lists current 
contests, judging slant, entries that won, com- 
plete HOW TO WIN WRITE-UPS, analyses 


handling costs. 
Learn to Win! Write Now! . Find Out How! 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


1639 Mohican Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa., Dept. 


WRITERS’ BOOKS and COURSES 
We can supply every helpful instruction book 
in print, including British text books. If you 
can’t locate it, whether for Radio, Television, 
Fiction, Cartooning, etc., write for catalogs. 
THE INDEPENDENT WRITERS ASSOCIATION 
Somerville, New Jersey 


Ghost Writer and contributor to twenty-two 
different magazines, announces retirement to 
redwoods. Will help you write to sell. Stamp, 
please, on inquiry. Address Piercy, California. 


ED BODIN — AUTHORS’ AGENT 


Ed Bodin’s double editorial reports on a 
manuscript (editor-reader plus the agent) are | 
the talk of the trade. You see your manu- 
script as an editor sees it —- its chances as 
is, or if revised. No flattery. No come-on for 
course. Just bonded truth. 

Write first for set-up. Authors must prove 
their ability to be registered as clients. 


ED BODIN — 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


So You Want To Write A Book 


IF YOU HAVE THE IDEA, we will tell you how to start, 
simple and direct. You don’t have to be a college 
graduate. 

OUR PLAN has been successfully used by columnists, 
newspaper men and women, radio and stage personal- 
ities, sports writers, etc. 

SEND ($1.00) Check or Money Order for your copy of 
YOU TOO CAN WRITE A BOOK to 


ETHEL PAIGE 
Authors Representative and Public Relationist 
1687 Broadway, cor. 53rd St. New York 19, N. Y. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly. 


For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary Col- 
lege. Most of my work with private pupils, ranging 
from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by 
correspondence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 
($3.07) and Poets’ Handbook ($2.60) are now standard. 
Why neglect longer the many profits from versifica- 
tion? Write today; you are unfair to yourself to delay 
longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD BOZENKILL 


DELANSON, N. Y. 


44 pages, 842” by 11”, smooth paper, il- 
lustrated pen, pencil, halftone (photo), 
teeming (and steaming!) with FACTS and 
FRANKNESS. 


Morgue & Mount 


A Magazine of Test Publication 
(Sample copy, 25 cents) 
Readers alone determine merit of contents. 
Writer owned, writer operated. PRIZES FOR 
BEST LIKED TITLES. PRIZES FOR BEST 
READER LETTERS. Reader Jury buying. 


Richard Tooker 


Production and Operating Executive 


WRITERS & READERS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


Ill Do It For You! 


Are you sick of rejects? Have you some good story 
plots or ideas but lack the time or ability to write 
them up in the professional style essential to reap 
checks from editors? Then send your rejected 
scripts or ideas and plots to me with 50c reading 
fee for each short plot idea or script not over 
1500 words; $1 over 1500 and not over 3000; 25c 
each additional 1000 or part thereof; and | will 
read it and quote it and quote you a reasonable 
fee for rewriting, polishing, building up the plot, 
etc., on your story—in short, doing all possible to 
turn it into a better sales bet. If your plot or script 
has no potentialities for sale I'll not let you waste 
your money on it and will give you a brief criti- 
cism. Reading fee is credited against ghost-writing 
fee if accepted for this service. 


| have ghost-written millions of words of stories. 
articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print 
and make money on your raw story material. Par- 
ticulars free. 


WILL 


Dept. A NEW ULM, MINN. 
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Here Is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


| want new writers interested 
in cashing hundreds_ of 
checks of $1 to $100, offer- 
ed each month. No previous 


experience necessary. Send 


postcard for 
information— R F 
FREE. INFORMATION 


Saunders It. Cummings 


467-A Independence Bldg., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 250 


or 500 copies of a book can now be printed 


and bound without the usual staggering cost 
of typesetting and binding. A new patented 
plate process is the secret. Small or large edi- 
tions of any kind of manuscript can be pro- 
duced at a per-copy cost that solves the 
problem of printing limited quantities. The 
type is permanent; later editions cost even 
less. This process includes the use of halftone 
and line cuts, footnotes, charts and graphs, 
index, appendix, table of contents, etc. 


Write for Sample and Literature 


Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation whatever. 
Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


Dept. A-10, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


LETTERS 


WHAT IS YOUR OPINION? 


A 

We are contemplating publication of a magazine which 
will give many of your readers an opportunity to exress 
themselves in print. The title of the magazine is pur- 
posely withheld pending its publication, but we are free to 
say that the bulk of it will comprise brief opinion (180 
words) on a large variety of topics. No payment is to be 
made. We cannot enter into correspondence with writers 
concerning manuscripts, but will advise them of accept- 
ances. 

Here are a few of the questions which will comprise the 
subject matter: 
What is your interpretation of political communism? 
Would you marry a girl with a past? 
Who is radio’s least biased news analyst? 
How often should a man take his wife out? 
Who was our greatest president? 
How can permanent peace be achieved? 
How did your husband propose to you? 
Do you believe in capital punishment? 
What has been your biggest hurdle to success? 
What was your biggest gripe in the army? 

Respectfully, 
JOSEPH GREENBERGER, 
General Director, General Publications. 


14 E. Ist Street, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


A TIMING TIP 


A. & 

It’s an unusual issue of A. G J. that doesn’t result in a 
tip that sells at least one article. | think | once sold three 
to Fawcett from one market tip of yours. Havrened to 
have all three on hand, and timed them, purposely, about 
10 days apart, to give them time to assimilate one mouth- 
ful before taking another. That is something | have 
learned from experience. Had | sent all three in the same 
envelore they would have gotten all bogged down with 
three and the matter of making a choice . . . would have 
bought one and returned the other two. 

HOWARD KEGLEY. 
1349 La Veta Terrace, 
Los Angeles. 


FICTION COURSE — $9 


Learn the short-cuts to success in the BIG 
MONEY short-short field from an a. My au- 
thoritative book, ‘“‘Let’s Write Short-Shorts” (a $2 


value), is the text upon which my streamlined 6- 
lesson course is based. Personal attention for every 


student! Short-shorts, written as assignments, given 
thorough, detailed analyses. ll give you abso- 
lutely FREE a copy of “Let’s Write Short-Shorts’’ 
and a list of the latest short-short markets when 
you enroll. sold every short-short I wrote in 
1946! Let me help you. 

Box 689-A 


FOY EVANS Athens, Ga. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experi- 
ence qualifies me to give expert 
assistance with short stories and 
novels. I am _ helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story if you men- 
* tion The Author & Journalist. 
Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist. 
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Five Dollars! 


With the appearance of this announcement a 
flat five dollar fee per short story becomes 
effective. (This includes complete criticism, 
marginal notations, ability appraisal, and a 
resubmission for check-up.) New clients re- 
quested to send a brief personal history. 


FRANK DAVID 


Box 277. Colorado Spirngs, Colo. 


PROFESSIONAL WRITERS’ PROJECT 
39 E. 35th St., New York 16 


Do you need 


free-lance assistance by top-flight professionals 
in fiction, nonfiction, plays, radio scripts, or 
scenarios? 
Staff 

includes Sophie Kerr, Margaret Widdemer, Wm. 
Allen (formerly with Reader’s Digest), Marie 
McCall (formerly with Paramount), H. Rich- 
ardson (‘‘Dark of the Moon’’), Mari Yanofsky 
(Kate Smith dramatizations) . 


Reasonable fees. Query before sending ms. 


Don’t Look To Us For Easy Writing Success... 


We offer you hard work . . . THE HARD- 
EST WORK YOU’VE EVER KNOWN! We don’t 
offer you a Soft and Glorious Path to Writing 
Success we won't even offer to make 
an author of you if we feel that you can’t 
make the grade. Our task is to cut down the 
amount of time it would take you to become 
a selling writer. We'll sell your fiction at high- 
est rates—or show you why it won’t sell, with a 
detailed criticism on what to do about it. If 
you can accept constructive criticism without 
feeling hurt, we can help you on to sales. 


TWO FOR ONE .. . 


As your introduction to us, we will examine two 
of your scripts for the fee of the longer, for 
our experience has shown that one script is 
not enough with which to judge writing abil- 
ity. Our fees, to be sent with the scripts, are: 
One dollar per thousand words, and final frac- 
tion. Minimum fee: Three dollars. Please en- 
close a self-addressed, stamped envelope witn 
all submissions. 


Professionals: If you have had $500 worth of 
sales during the past year, we will handle your 
output at the usual 10% commission. 


LINN & STEVENS — LITERARY AGENTS 


210 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


Have You Thought of 


WRITING 
RADIO? 


You can associate yourself with one of the most 
highly paid, quickest growing, and most fascinat- 
ing fields of writing. A field where trained writers 
are needed; and new ideas and new talents are 
looked for. 


RADIO NEEDS WRITERS 


The Federal Communications Commission is 
granting licenses for new stations all over the 
nation every week. They authorized more new 
stations in the first post-war year than in the 
preceding 11 years!! 

All radio stations must have writers to furnish 
fresh material — everything from Spots to Season- 
able programs. This means well over 100 thou- 
sand new scripts every day. More words in a 
single day than are used by the great moving 
picture industry in an entire year! 

Radio is the largest and one of the most highly 
paid fields of endeavor that has ever been offered 
to the writer. It is one of the easiest for the 
trained writer to enter. 


IT 1S A SPECIALIZED FIELD 


As great as is the demand for writers in the 
broadcasting industry, radio will not accept ma- 
terial unless it is exclusively written for the air. 
It has its own form and technique of writing. If 
the script submitted is not ready to produce, the 
stations will not buy it. They will not rewrite 
your material. 


R.W.1. STUDENTS SELL! 


The success of our students speaks for the merit 
of our course; our tested and proven methods of 
teaching radio writing. 


WRITE TODAY — 


for free particulars on how you can learn the tech- 
nique of writing for the air by this easy home- 
study course as taught by R.W.|. The only organ- 
ization devoted exclusively to teaching radio writ- 
ing. Be sure and write today to: 


RADIO WRITING 
INSTITUTE 
Studio G, Box 110 
Hollywood 28, California 


YOUR SUCCESS IS OUR BUSINESS! 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist. 
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PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment, now headed by Willard E. Hawkins, 
founder and former editor of A. & J., author of 
textbooks on fiction writing, as well as short 
stories, serials and novelettes which have ap- 
peared in many national magazines. Get a com- 
plete report on plot characterization, style; an 
expert analysis of markets. Obtain the profes- 
sional coaching counsel of the A. & J. Staff. 

We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 

Let us see some of your work. 

You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be completely rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects of 
sale, with or without revision, our detailed per- 
sonal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2.50 for first 1000 words, 
then 60 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 50 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


Copy of ‘Story Sales System’’ FREE with each MS. 
submitted during summer. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
P. O. Box 600 Denver 1, Colo. 


SALES! THAT’S YOUR PROBLEM! Let ‘us 
solve it for you in the most efficient way to 


secure maximum return for your efforts. 


All authors, established or not, NEED the 
service of a reliable agent for their BOOKS, 
ARTICLES and STORIES. 


Consistent and appropriate submissions bring 
results—and we KNOW the markets. 


Ask for our magazine map which shows our 
location and explains how we help you get your 
share of the checks. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district 


Specializing in personal submission to editors 


At Last... 
LITERARY HELP 


From a Selling Writer 


WOULD YOU LIKE to have the personal as- 
sistance of the author of four published books, who will help 
you arrange your book the way publishers want it? 

I offer no printed lessons, no courses, no form criticisms 
prepared by office assistants. I do provide PROFESSIONAL 
EDITING, CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM or COM- 
PLETE REVISION of your manuscript, as the individual 


need suggests. 


Write today for complete details of my service, described in a 2,000-word folder 
Interviews by arrangement only. 


You may order my textbook, 
“Let's Write About You,” 


from The Author & Journalist 
for $2.00. 


CHARLES CARSON 


601 So. Vermont Ave. 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and 
services are welcome in this department. Rate is six cents 
a word first insertion, five cents subsequent, cash with 
order; box number counts as five words; add ten cents 
per issue if checking copy is wished. Literary crities and 
agents, correspondence schools, typists, and stationers, are 
not admitted to this column. All copy is subject to ap- 

proval by the publishers, and readers are requested to 
report promptly any dissatisfaction with treatment ac- 
corded them by advertisers. 


POETS! CHRISTMAS SPECIAL — Your favorite 
poem beautifully illustrated in water-colors for 
framing. Hand-lettering. 9x12 —$1.30. Craft 
Studio, Box 4718, Sta. E, Kansas City, Mo. 

GAGWRITING MAKES FINE SIDELINE—Learn 
technique of writing gags, parodies, cartoon 
ideas. Particulars and 48-page jokebook, 10c. 
Don Frankel, AJ, 1508 S. Homan, Chicago 23. 

PLCTTING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY—Help- 
ful 8-page pamphlet (812x11) stiff covers, 50 
cents postpaid. Osborne Literary Service, 23 
Green, Wollaston 70, Mass. 

“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
gets beginners checks 25c; “Pay Sile of Poetry 
Writing,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 
PRESS, 192614 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find an- 
swer my ad, this magezine, pige 25. NATALIE 
NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


HISTORICAL CALENDAR helpful in writing 
fillers, winning radio contests. $1.00. Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 

SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots from published stories without p!ag- 
iarizing, ethically. Folio shows how. Price, 5Cc. 
Money-back guarantee. Also, Short Features. 
Where to get, how to write, where to sell, 25c. 
Need plots? Write us. Address Writecraft, Box 
202-J, Chicago Heights, Il. 

LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the 
extensive facilities of New York’s specialized 
libraries by sending us your research problems! 
Accurately, comprehensively done; English or 
foreign languages. Reasonable rates; reliable, 
prompt service. Div. B, LIBRARY RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y- 

TYPEWRITER RIBEONS $1.00 quality; 60c, three 
for $1.50, black (state make), “‘Keene for long 
life”; cash prepaid. M. Keene, Dover 5, Pa. 


WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOES bought and 
sold. Send your list or appraisal. Write for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. Hu- 
manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


GREETING CARD MARKETS! Send 25c for July 
issue containing Juvenile and Greeting C-rd 
Market Lists and revealing article on Greeting 
Card writing. A. & J., Box 600, Denver, Colo. 

“HOME TYPIST’S Manual” gives complete in- 
formation on successful home typing! How and 
where to advertise. rates to charge, etc. $1.07. 
CARTER SERVICE, 314-39, Latonia, Kentucky. 


INTERESTING IDEA SUGGESTIONS for Timely 
Articles; variety of subjects; issued monthly. 
One dollar per issue. James R. Jacobs, Box 421, 
G.P.O., New York 1, New York. 

SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS for Authorship. 
World’s largest collection. All lines of writing. 
List free. Humanity Press, 220 West 42nd St., 
New York 18. 

CARTOON GAGWRITERS—Learn secrets of gag 
analysis which enable me to make gigwriting a 
paying occupation. Send $1.00 for instructive 
pamphlet to Philip Leeming, Box 35, Mill St:- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY selling fillers: jokes, an- . 


ecdotes, recipes, etc. 289 listings. Comprehen- 
sive instructions on preparation, marketing, 
miscellaneous information. 35c. B. Butwin, 85 
Wilson Avenue, Kearny, New Jersey. 
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STUDY GRAPHOLOGY! Analyze handwriting! 
Former students now earning money. Sincere 
course, low cost, det ils free, 20 years experi- 
ence. Complete scientific enalysis of your hand- 
writing only $1.00. Ted Cunningham, 81 Bailey, 
So. Lawrence, Mass. 

$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS, instructions and 
markets, sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 

WRITE WITH A WIRE RECORDER. M. Metzare, 
Chicago & Vine, Ar‘ington Height;:, Illinois. 

CATCHING THE EDITOR’S EYE — Manual of 
practical advice on how to prepare a manuscript 
for the Editor’s attention. 25c per copy from 
Beatrice M. Murphy, 4928 Just St., N.E., Wash- 
ington 19, D. C. 

TWENTY BACK NUMBERS, The Author & Jour- 
nalist, our selection, $1.25 postpaid. A. & J., 
Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


GET PAID FOR WRITING 
Why Editors Reject and Accept Stories. 
$1 for 21 Lessons—Special Instruction. 
MICHAEL BARNES 
622 Penfield Bldg., AJ Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Mail 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING. 


45c per 1000 
Verse @ 2c 


DONNA L. O’MALLEY 
2514 Essex Ave. Kansas City, Ks. 


@FLY NORTH BY SOUTHWEST 


SOUNDS ABSURD from a compass standpoint, doesn't 
it 

aan the literary standpoint it’s just as absurd to wear 
yourself out in trying to achieve success by the hit-or- 
miss methods! 

Those many clients of mine who are now successful 
authors, with all the money, prestige, and freedom which 
success in this most desirable of all professions implies, 
realized that only the best help obtainable could lead 
them to their goal, and today they give a major share of 
their success to their work with me. 

Here are some letters just received: 

“It was a great surprise to me, watching my literary 
ability grow, like a green plant, under your supervision. 
I had hoped such a thing would be possible, but AC- 
TUALLY TO SUCCEED in my desire to become a 
writer—well, it leaves me speechless."’ (*) 

“I feel I should express appreciation of the part you 
played. Not alone are your criticisms honest, but the 
work you do is broadly constructive. My great diffi- 
culty was my narrow conception of plot, and this you 
have helped me overcome. Words are beyond me to 
express my thanks for what you have done for me.” (*) 

“My work with you surely did me a lot of good. I 
got a certain feel and go-ahead from you, and it shows 
in the stories and articles I'm selling.’’ (*) 

“I think your honest, down-to-earth methods are of 
real value to anyone wishing to learn to write. In par- 
ticular I wish to commend you for not presenting that 
old hocus-pocus Ive seen in some well-known text 
books. YOU sound like a professional, who knows what 
it’s all about.’’ (*) 

(*) Names on request. 
If you are tired ot en without selling, 


send for my 


44-page booklet, RUTH ABOUT LITERARY AS- 
SISTANCE," which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives de- 
tails of my work with writers, my credentials both as an 
author and a literary critic. and contains vital informa- 


tion, not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect your 
pocket-book. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 
and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE, 


which it will pay you to investigate. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN 
LEADING MAGAZINES 


Author “The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); “Writing Novels 
to Sell’ ($2.50); ‘Landing the Editors’ Checks’ ($3.00); 
“Steries You Can Sell’’ ($3.00); ‘‘Mistress of 
Spears”’ ($2.50), etc. 


TOPANGA 2, CALIFORNIA 


“Builder of Literary Careers Since 1919" 
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2,500 Markets for Writers 


Contents of the 1947 Writer's Market 


Adventure Magazines (Pulp) Lecture Bureaus Radio Stations 

Air Magazines (Pulp) Little Magazines Radio Syndicates 

Aviation Magazines (Class) Little Theatres Religious Markets 

Book Clubs Love Magazines (Pulp) SCi-Fantasy Magazines (Pulp) 
Book Publishers Motion Picture Producers Second-Class Markets 

Book Publishers Associations Movie Magazines Selling a Story to the Movies 
Broadway Play Producers Negro Magazines Something to Say 

Canadian Book Publishers New York Play Agents Song Publishers 

Canadian Magazines Pet Magazines Sport Magazines 

Cartoon and Gag Markets Photographic Syndicates Summer Theatres 

Chain Magazine Companies Photography Magazines (Class) Syndicates 

Clipping Bureaus Picture Magazines Theatrical Associations 
Comic Magazines Plagiarism and Piracy Title of Your Story Here 
Confession Magazines Play Publishers Trade Journals 

Copyright Pocket Book Markets Transcription Producers 
Copyright, Divisible Poetry Magazines University Presses, The 
Detective Magazines Popular Science Magazines Western Love Magazines (Pulp) 
Digest Magazines Pulps, The Western Magazines (Pulp) 
First-Class General Magazines Quality Magazines Women’s Magazines 
Greeting Card Verse Publishers Quarterlies, The (First Class) 

Horse Magazines Radio Advertising Agencies Women's Magazines 


How to Sell a Song 
Humor Magazines 


Juvenile Magazines 


(Second Class) 


Radio Magazines (Class) 
Writer’s Clubs 


Radio Networks, National 
Radio Networks, Sectional 
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The 12th edition of “THE WRITER'S MAR. | dicates, photograph markets, and stage, screen 
KET” contains 400 pages, and 2.500 editors tell | and radio markets. No writer who wishes to 
you what they want to buy, how long they want | place his work profitably can be without “THE 
contributions, how much they pay per word, and | WRITER'S MARKET.” The book is beautifully 
what their editorial policies are. Also given are | bound and is 7x11 inches. Money back guar- 


the names and addresses of book publishers, syn- | antee. 


Writer’s Digest 


22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enclosed is $3.50. Send me postpaid the revised 12th edition of 


Endorsed by the editors of 500 


“The Writer's Market.” magazines, newspapers, book 


Address 


clubs, colleges, libraries and 


writers everywhere. 


City 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist. 


| 


| 


